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A SOU’-WEST STORM. 


From the brooding gloom of the wild 
Sou’-West 
The scuttering black duck come, 
While the wheeling mallards drop in 
to rest 
In the whispering sedge where they 
had their nest 
And our loosened shingles hum. 


There’s a threat in the top of the sway- 
ing trees 
And the sea’s skin seems to crawl, 
The sheep and the cattle are ill at ease, 
A blind swell travels before the breeze 
And tosses my anchored yawl. 


Oh heavy the drops on the barn roof 
ring, 
Stars spatter on ev’ry pane, 
Across the clouds goes a found’ring 
wing, 
Blown out of the sky. 
sting, 
And the light begins to wane. 


The salt sprays 


On the sodden pastures the splashes 
spread 
Wide stretches of cheerless gray; 
In the hollow tree the coon is abed, 
The murdering mink to his cave has 
fled, 
And the fish have fled the bay. 


Then the wind that’s wet with the 
whole world’s tears, 
That mourns for millions dead, 
Grown mad with the woe of a thou- 
sand years, 
Burdened with prayers that no kind 
yod hears, 
Shrieks like a soul in its dread. 


All life cowers dumb while the dead 
trees cry, 

The long dead kings who have stood 
Through countless years with their 
heads in the sky. 

totter and fall 
sweeps by, 

And Hell is loose in the wood. 


They and the wind 


But the trees may crash, and the house 
walls throb, 
And the loosened shingles hum, 
The breakers may rave and the West 
winds sob, 


A Sou’-West Storm, Etc. 


For Faith has a cache that no winds 
may rob, 
She knows that Spring will come. 
Clive Phillipps-Wolley. 
Pier Island, British Columbia. 


The Spectator. 


A SONG. 


Because I built my nest so high, 
Must I despair 

If a fierce wind with bitter cry, 

Passes the lower branches by, 
And mine makes bare? 


Because I hung it in my pride 
So near the skies, 

Higher than other nests abide, 

Must I lament if far and wide 
It scattered lies? 


I shall but build, and build my best, 
Till, safety won, 
I hang aloft my new-made nest, 
High as of old, and see it rest 
As near the sun. 
Dollie Radford. 


THE OUTCAST. 
Odors of frankincense, odors of myrrh, 
You kneeling gray and patient as a 
nun, 
Dim hangings green, mysterious thuri- 
fer, 
Where enterprise, imagined and un- 
done, 
Fades into nothingness, the world at 
one 
In hushed obeisance, though without 
the stir 
Of various London heeds not Mary’s 
Son 
You deem not present, 
with her, 
What is a little knowledge to compare 
With loss of that inestimable peace? 
God, fool, or hero is the puny will 
Night-foundered, crying child-like for 
release, 
Half-wishful now to yield, preferring 
still 
Poor stormy 
rare? 


and adore 


freedom to a bondage 


Michael Heseltine. 
The Nation. 
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THE LETTERS OF QUEEN VICTORIA. * 


The three volumes of Letters which 
are before us, and which cover the 
period of the reign up to the Prince 
Consort’s death in 1861, contain little 
to change, or even materially to mod- 
ify, our impressions of the personality 
and character of the great Queen and 
of her relations with those who served 
her. In the main the story of her 
beautiful life, the record of the mighty 
influence which it exercised in ever- 
widening circles is an old one now. 
She had never shrunk from the public- 
ity that necessarily envelopes a sov- 
ereign’s life, never cowered under the 
fierce light that beats upon a throne, 
but had accepted it throughout as part 
of her vocation with child-like simplic- 
ity, and had let her people know her 
as she lived. If anything were want- 
ing to our knowledge of her, it seemed 
to be fully supplied by the books which 
she wrote or revised—as the “Diary of 
our Life in the Highlands” and the 
“Life of the Prince Consort’’—and her 
own “Life,” written after her death by 
Mr. Sidney Lee. Yet, for the first 
time, we are now given a selection of 
letters written by and to her, of such 
surpassing interest, transcending all 
that we knew before, that we can only 
exclaim, like the great Queen of old, 
“Behold, the half was not told us!” 

Mr. Benson has, with self-re- 
straint, been sparing of comment, and 
the correspondence 


wise 


has appended to 
only so much of preface or note as was 
required to connect the letters and to 
bring out their significance. In his 
introductory memoir he says: 


She was high-spirited and wilful, but 
devotedly affectionate, and almost typ- 


*“ The Letters of Queen Victoria.”’ A selec. 
tion from Her Majesty’s correspondence, 
1837-61. Published by authority of H. M. the 
King. Edited by A.C. Benson and Viscount 
Esher. Three vols. London: Murray, 1907. 


ically feminine. She had a strong 
sense of duty and dignity, and strong 
personal prejudices. Confident, in a 
sense, as she was, she had the feminine 
instinct strongly developed of de- 
pendence upon some manly adviser. 


This is an admirable summary of the 
bent of her character. That she was 
a woman pre-eminently is apparent in 
almost every letter that she writes. 
There are few of any importance that 
do not contain some expression of per- 
sonal feeling, slight it may be, or it 
may be warm or even passionate, of 
delicate and discerning sympathy with 
her correspondent, that is essentially 
feminine. And this is often the case 
even though the purpose of the letter 
may be to make a remonstrance or to 
administer a sharp rebuke. In the 
midst of her indignation she would 
perhaps allude to some alleviating cir- 
cumstance, or lay her finger on the one 
soft spot of a hard heart; and, when 
there follows a sound and just 
clusion on the simple right and wrong 
of the case, the effect is extremely im- 


con- 


pressive. 

She was an eminently 
example of the truth that a woman's 
strength, her power and influence, not 
only in her domestic life, but also, so 
far as her position makes it possible, 
in a wider and more extended sphere, 
lies in her character rather than in her 
inteilect. It is in the best and truest 
women that the affections most domi- 
nate; and such affections inevitably 
tend to warp the judgment and obscure 
the sense of proportion where the ob- 
The Queen's 


conspicuous 


ject of them is concerned. 
intellect was above, but perhaps not 
much above, the average. Her charac- 
ter was of extraordinary individuality 
and strength. With deep, passionate 
and yet widely extended affections 
which knew no concealment, quick 
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tempered, impetuous, and with all the 
indomitable courage of her family, her 
spirit was nevertheless controlled by a 
strong and abiding sense of duty and 
faith in God. Conscious of the limita- 
tions of her sex, eager to learn and to 
inform herself, she continued, in spite 
of the atmosphere of deference in 
which she lived, humble and docile to 
an extraordinary degree. It was well, 
indeed, for her and for England that 
this was so; and equally fortunate that, 
in the first and most critical years of 
her reign, she possessed, not only as 
her advisers in State affairs, but as 
intimate and beloved friends, her uncle 
Leopold, Lord Melbourne, and after- 
wards, though in less familiar inti- 
macy, the Duke of Wellington, Sir Rob- 
ert Peel, and Lord Aberdeen. These 
men were honorably distinguished 
among contemporary leading statesmen 
by their absolute freedom from selfish 
or personal political ambition and from 
the taint of party prejudice. 

Her life up to the time of her ac- 
cession was described by her as “dull 
and sad.” The King of Holland, when 
he was her guest in the summer of 
1845, told her that when, as Prince of 
Orange, he had visited England in 1836, 
“she was extremely crushed and kept 
under, and hardly dared say a word.” 
Her happiest days were spent at Clare- 
mont, on the frequent occasions when 
she stayed there with her beloved uncle 
Leopold, afterwards King of the Bel- 
gians, who, from her babyhood, and 
from the sad day when her mother 
was left a penniless widow, had taken 
a father’s place and watched over her 
with a wise, unremitting, and most ten- 
der care. By example and precept he 
inculeated upon her a high ideal of 
duty and a deep sense of the weighty 
responsibilities which were in all like- 
lihood to be laid upon her. She re- 
quited him by pouring out upon him a 
wealth of unrestrained and trustful 
affection. In 1831 he left England to 
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occupy the throne of Belgium, after 
having declined that of Greece. But 
she continued to see him on the oc- 
casions of his frequent visits to Eng- 
land; and a constant interchange of 
letters went on between them to the 
end of his life. 

In a letter written from Brussels in 
January 184], accepting an invitation 
to be present at the christening of the 
Princess Royal, Leopold tells the story 
of their first acquaintance. 


My dearest Victoria,—I thank you very 
sincerely for your kind letter of the 
19th, which I hasten to answer. 1 
should not have bored you by my pres- 
ence, but the act of the christening is, 
in my eyes, a sort of closing of the first 
cyclus of your dear life. I was shoot- 
ing at the late Lord Craven’s, in Berk- 
shire, when I received the messenger 
who brought me the horrifying news of 
your poor father’s deadly illness. I 
hastened in bitter cold weather to Sid- 
mouth, about two days before his 
death. His affairs were so much de- 
ranged that your mother would have 
had no means even of leaving Sidmouth 
if I had not taken all this under my 
care and management. That dreary 
journey, undertaken, I think, on tle 
26th of January in bitter cold and 
damp weather, I shall not easily for- 
get. I looked very sharp after the poor 
little baby, then about 8 months old. 
Arrived in London, we were very un- 
kindly treated by George IV, whose 
great wish was to get you and your 
Mamma out of the country, and I must 
say without my assistance you could 
not have remained. 


On the occasion of her confirmation 
he writes from the camp at Beverloo 
(August 3, 1835): 


... 1am sorry to say, with all my 
affection for old England, the very 
state of its society and politics renders 
many in that country essentially hum- 
bugs and deceivers ; the appearance of the 
thing is generally more considered than 
the reality; provided matters go off 
well and opinion may be gained, the 
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real good is matter of the most perfect 
indifference. Defend yourself, my dear 
love, against this system; let your dear 
character always be true and loyal; 
this does not exclude prudence. Worldly 
concerns are now unfortunately so or- 
ganized that you must be cautious or 
you may injure yourself and others; 
but it does not prevent the being ster- 
ling and true. Nothing in persons 
gives greater reliance, greater weight, 
than when they are known to be true. 
From your earliest childhood I was 
anxious to see in you this important vir- 
tue saved and developed. If it is God’s 
pleasure that you should once fill the 
arduous situation to which you seem 
destined, you will find the importance 
of what I now say to you. ... I press 
you now against my heart; may God 
bless you as I wish and hope it, and 
may you always feel some affection for 
your sincerely devoted Camp-preacher 
and Uncle, 
Leopold R. 


In reply to another letter from the 
King, the Princess Victoria writes 


{November 1836): 


My most dearly beloved Uncle,—You 
cannot imagine how happy you have 
made me by your very dear, kind, long, 
and interesting letter of the 18th, 
which I received yesterday morning, 
and for which I beg you to accept my 
very warmest and best thanks. You 
know, I think, my dearest Uncle, that 
no creature on earth loves you more 
dearly, or has a higher sense of admira- 
tion for you than I have. Independent of 
all that you have done—which I never, 
never can be grateful enough for—my 
love for you exceeds all that words can 
express; it is innate in me, for from my 
earliest years the name of Uncle was the 
dearest I knew, the word wncle alone 
meant no other than you... . 

Believe me always your most devoted 
and affectionately attached niece, 

Victoria. 


ap- 
was 


When, in June 1837, it became 
parent that William IV’s death 
imminent, Leopold’s letters became still 
more frequent and full of detail. 
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Laeken, 17 June, 1837. 

My beloved Child,—I shall to-day enter 
on the subject of what is to be done 
when the King ceases to live. The 
moment you get official communication 
of it you will entrust Lord Melbourne 
with the office of retaining the present 
Administration as your Ministers. You 
will do this in that honest and kind 
way which is quite your own, and say 
some kind things on the subject. The 
fact is that the present Ministers are 
those who will serve you personally 
with the greatest sincerity and attach- 
ment, ...I am sure, with your good 
sense, you will not find it difficult to 
judge questions yourself. I cannot 
too much recommend this, as it will 
then become a habit, and even an 
amusement to you. Cultivate always 
a genuine feeling of right and wrong, 
and be very true and honorable in your 
dealings; this gives great strength. 

I have taken into consideration the 
advantage or disadvantage of my com- 
ing over to you immediately. The re- 
sult of my examen is that I think it bet- 
ter to visit you later. If, however, you 
wanted me at any time, I should come 
in a moment. People might fancy I 
came to enslave you, while I glory in 
the contrary; and thirdly, that they 
might be jealous or affect it at least, 
of my coming, as if I thought of ruling 
the realm for purposes of my own... . 
May Heaven bless you and keep up 
your spirits. Ever, my beloved child, 
your faithful Uncle and Friend, 

Leopold R. 


There is no need to describe again 
the oft-told scenes of the day of her 
accession; of the Princess being roused 
sleep in the early hours of a 
June morning to be told she was 
Queen; of her interview with her 
Prime Minister, Lord Melbourne; of 
the Council at which she presided—all 
done with a courage, a simplicity, a 
sweet humility, and withal with a com- 
manding grace and dignity that left a 
deep and abiding impression. “I was 
not at all nervous,” she wrote in her 


from 


diary. 


It was with a just and delicate ap- 
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preciation of the situation that Leopold 
had denied himself the supreme satis- 
faction of being present at the Queen's 
accession, and of himself conducting 
his beloved Princess from the school- 
room to the throne. No British sov- 
ereign save George Ill—and he only 
for a comparatively short time—had 
for upwards of a century exercised a 
commanding or beneficial influence over 
the government of the country. The 
Crown, in general estimation, had sunk 
to be a convenient, if not an inconve- 
nient fiction, and the sovereign to little 
more than a puppet in the hands of 
Ministers or courtiers. If this had 
been so in the case of sovereigns who, 
whatever their shortcomings, had been 
men not wanting in ability or strength 
much more would it be 
the sovereign 


how 
the case when Was an 
impulsive girl of eighteen? That the 
Queen would actually rule, no one im- 
agined; and with natural anxiety men 
looked to who would rule in her 
Foreign about the 
Leopold well knew, would be 
unpopular; and henceforth, 
continued to 


of will, 


see 
name. advisers 
Court, 
specially 
though he 
with her, he wrote with great caution, 
never sending a letter except by spe- 
cial messenger who could be trusted. 
He writes to her from Neuilly (July 12, 
1837): 


correspond 


... By all I can hear there are many 
intrigues on foot in England at this 
moment. Princess Lieven and another 
individual recently imported from her 
country seem to be very active in what 
concerns them not; beware of them. A 
rule which I cannot sufficiently recom- 
mend is, never to permit people to speak 
on subjects concerning yourself or your 
affairs without your having yourself 
desired them to do so. The moment a 
person behaves improperly on this sub- 
ject, change the conversation and make 
the individual feel that he has made 
a mistake. People will certainly try 
to speak to you on your own personal 
affairs; decline it boldly and they will 
leave you alone. 
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Leopold came to England with his 
Queen, Louise, for a visit about two 
months after Queen Victoria’s acces- 
sion. When he left she seemed to 
feel that it was a more than ordinary 
parting; that though the love between 
them would never cool, yet henceforth 
in her new position she was no longer 
at liberty to yield the unquestioning 
with his 
which 


and unreserved compliance 
every precept and 
had hitherto been so restful to her girl- 
She Windsor 


suggestion 
ish heart. writes from 
(September 19, 1837): 


My dearest most beloved Uncle,—One 
line to express to you, imperfectly, my 
thanks for all your very great kindness 
to me, and my great, great grief at your 
departure! God knows how sad, how 
forlorn, I feel! How I shall miss you, 
my dearest, dear Uncle! Every, every- 
where! How I shall miss your con- 


versation! How I shall miss your pro- 
tection out riding! Oh; I feel very, very 
sad, and cannot speak of you both 


without crying! 

Farewell, my beloved Uncle and fa- 
ther! May Heaven bless and protect 
you; and do not forget your most af- 
fectionate, devoted, and attached Niece 
and Child, 

Victoria R. 


It was not long before this slight 
modification in their relations made it- 
self felt. The execution of the treaty of 
1831, assigning part of Luxemburg to 
Holland, had been reluctantly agreed 
to by Leopold; but the King of Hol- 
land withheld his assent for seven 
years. The question had now come up 
again for settlement, and some sore- 
ness had arisen. Lord Palmerston was 
mainly responsible for Leopold’s having 
been offered the throne of Belgium in 
1831; and Leopold now thought he was 
not receiving from him due support. 
He writes (June 2, 1838): 


... I have not all this time touched 
on our affairs, from motives of great 
discretion, but as the battle draws nigh 
I cannot very well help writing a few 
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words on the subject. . You have 
given me so many proofs of affection, 
and your kind speech at Windsor is so 
fresh in my memory, that it would be 
very wrong in me to think that in so 
short a time, and without any cause, 
those feelings which are so precious to 
me could have changed. This makes 
me appeal to those sentiments. . 
All I want from your kind Majesty is, 
that you will occasionally express to 
your Ministers, and particularly to 
good Lord Melbourne, that, as far as it 
is compatible with the interests of your 
own dominions, you do not wish that 
your Government should take the lead. 
in such measures as might in a short 
time bring on the destruction of this 
country as well as that of your Uncle 
and his family. ...I shall do all I can 
to bring about a good conclusion, but 
it must not be forgotten that these 
seven years all the dangers, all the 
trouble, fell constantly to my share... . 
I remain, ever my dearest Victoria, 
your truly devoted Uncle. 


The Queen replied (June 10, 1838): 


My dearest Uncle,—It is indeed a long 
while since I have written to you, and 
I fear you will think me very lazy; 
but I must in turn say, dearest Uncle, 
that your silence was longer than mine, 
and that it grieved me, and ma beau- 
coup peinée. I know, however, you 
have had, and still have, much to do. 

It would, indeed, dearest Uncle, 
be very wrong of you if you thought 
my feelings of warm and devoted at- 
tachment to you, and of great affection 
for you, could be changed. Nothing 
could ever change them! Independent 
of my feelings of affection for you, 
my beloved Uncle, you must be aware 
that the ancient and hereditary policy 
of this country with respect to Belgium 
must make me most anxious that my 
Gevernment not only should not be par- 
ties to any measure that would be 
prejudicial to Belgium, but that my 
Ministers should, as far as may not 
conflict with the interests or engage- 
ments of this country, do everything in 
their power to promote the welfare and 
prosperity of your kingdom. 

My Ministers, I can assure you, share 
all my feelings on this subject, and 
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are most anxious to see everything set- 
tled in a satisfactory manner between 
Belgium and Holland. 

We all feel that we cannot suffi- 
ciently or adequately express how much 
Belgium owes to your wise system of 
government, which has rendered that 
country so flourishing in every way, 
and how much all Europe is indebted 
to you for the preservation of general 
peace. This, my beloved Uncle, we 
owe to you, and it must be a source 
of pride and gratification to you. 

I perfectly understand and feel that 
your position with respect to all these 
affairs is very difficult and trying, and 
the feelings of your subjects are far 
from unnatural; yet I sincerely hope 
that you will use the great influence 
you possess over the minds of the lead- 
ing men in Belgium to mitigate discon- 
tent and calm irritation, and procure 
acquiescence in whatever arrangements 
may ultimately be found inevitable. 

You are right in saying that I, though 
but a child of twelve years old when 
you went to Belgium, remember much 
of what took place, and I have since 
then had the whole matter fully ex- 
plained to me. The treaty of Novem- 
ber 1831 was perhaps not so advanta- 
geous to the Belgians as could have 
been wished, yet it cannot have been 
thought very advantageous to the 
Dutch, else they would have most prob- 
ably urged their Government before 
this time to accept it; besides, when 
these conditions were framed, England 
was only one out of five powers whose 
concurrence was required, and conse- 
quently they were made under very 
difficult circumstances. This treaty 
having been ratified, it is become bind- 
ing; and therefore it is almost impos- 
sible to consider it as otherwise, and 
to set aside those parts of it which 
have been ratified by all the parties. 

I feel I must in turn, dearest Uncle, 
entreat your indulgence for so long a 
letter, and for such full explanations, 
but I felt it my duty to do so, as you 
had spoken to me on the subject. 


The King replied: 


My dearest and most beloved Victoria,— 
You have written me a very dear and 
long letter, which has given me great 
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pleasure and satisfaction. I was much 
moved with the expressions of truly- 
felt affection which it contains, and lL 
shall never again doubt your affection 
for me, but rely on your dear heart 
and the constancy of your character. | 
will now tell you honestly that I had 
some misgivings. ... 

It was a most happy circumstance 
that Lord Melbourne, who in all mat- 
ters of State was her natural and con- 
stitutional adviser, was well fitted to 
step into the place which Leopold had 
partially Poco curante and 
man of the world as he was, and not 
quite as careful as he should have been 
as to the character of those whom he 
Court, he was 


vacated, 


selected to form her 
nevertheless an honorable, straightfor- 

warm and 
charge of a 


ward gentleman, with a 
chivalrous heart. The 

pure, affectionate, and impulsive girl, 
alone in the most perilous position that 
a troublesome world could offer, ap- 
pealed to his best and highest instincts; 
and as the daily experience of her in- 
nocence, truthfulness, and deep sense 
of duty raised and ennobled him, so 
his wise counsel, his tender and watch- 
ful consideration for her happiness, her 
reputation, and her every need, sup- 
ported and cheered her, and soon won 
her ardent gratitude and confidence. A 
widower and childless, he almost made 
the 
spending his morning over public busi- 
hess with the Queen, dining with her 


his home at Palace, generally 


three or four times a week and almost 


always on Sunday, and keeping her 


well informed by conversation or by 
letter of all that went on. 

But this implicit reliance on and faith 
in her Minister had its element of dan- 
ger, The Queen's father and some of 
her uncles had been on the Whig side 
in politics, and she inclined to the same 
side. Lord Melbourne was too fair a 
man to be a keen partisan, and did not 
fail to inculcate on her respect for the 
luke of Wellington, Peel, and others of 
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the Tory party. But, true woman as 
she was, the personality of Lord Mel- 
bourne had in this matter more effect 
upon her than his precepts; and in her 
loyalty to him she came to look upon 
every one who was opposed to him as 
a natural enemy. All Whigs might 
not be good, but all Tories in her eyes 
were at this time essentially bad. 

Unfortunately Lord Melbourne 
made the mistake of recommending to 
her, as members of her first household, 
ladies who were all nearly related to 
himself or his Whig colleagues, not 
foreseeing that she would thus natu- 
rally form strong attachments, which 
would incline her to favor exclusively 
one side in politics, and would create 
serious difficulties whenever a change 
of Government should Such 
a change appeared to be immi- 
nent in May 1839. The Govern- 
ment was so nearly defeated in 
an important divmion that Lord Mel- 
the 

colleagues, 


had 


occur, 


resignation of 
and 


bourne tendered 
himself and 
advised the Queen to send for the Duke 
of Wellington. The Queen was very 
much annoyed and distressed. She, 
however, at once sent for the Duke, 
whom she found very kind and sym 
pathetic. In a letter to Lord Mel- 
bourne she gives a detailed account of 
with him. 


his 


her interview 


She saw the Duke for about twenty 
minutes; the Queen said she supposed 
he knew why she sent for him, upon 
which the Duke said, No, he had no 
idea. The Queen then said she had 
had the greatest confidence in her late 
Ministry and had parted with them 
with the greatest reluctance; upon 
which the Duke observed that he could 
assure her no one felt more pain in 
hearing the announcement of their 
resignation than he did, and he was 
deeply grieved at it. 

She then asked him to form a new 
Government, which he declared 
unable to 


him- 


self do, and recoinmended 
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that Sir Robert Peel, “a gentleman and 
a man of honor and integrity,” should 
be asked. She “hoped he would at 
all events have a place in the new Cab- 
inet.” He was unwilling (she tells 
Lord Melbourne): 


but as he was very anxious to do any- 
thing that would tend to the Queen’s 
comfort, and would do everything and 
at all times that could be of use to 
the Queen, and therefore if she and 
her Prime Minister urged his accept- 
ing office, he would. The Queen said 
she had more confidence in him than 
in any of the others of his party. The 
Queen then mentioned the subject of 
the household, of those who were not 
in Parliament. The Duke did not give 
any decisive answer about it, but ad- 
vised the Queen not to begin with con- 
ditions of this sort, and wait till the 
matter was proposed. The Queen then 
said that she felt certain that he would 
understand the great friendship she 
had for Lord Melbourne, who had been 
to her quite a parent, and the Duke 
said no one felt and knew that better 
than he did, and that no one could still be 
of greater use to the Queen than Lord 
Melbourne... . 

with 


followed her interview 


She continues: 


Then 
Peel, 


He repeated his surprise at the course 
you had all taken in resigning, which 
he did not expect. The Queen talked 
of her great friendship for and grati- 
tude to Lord Melbourne, and repeated 
what she had said to the Duke, in 
which Peel agreed; but he is such a 
cold, odd man, she can’t make out 
what he means. He said he could not 
expect me to have the confidence in 
him I had in you (and which he never 
ean have), as he has not deserved it. 
My impression is he is not happy and 
sanguine, ... The Queen don’t like his 
manner after ——. Oh! how different, 
how dreadfully different, to that frank, 
open, natural, and most kind, warm 
manner of Lord Melbourne. The 
Duke I like by far better than Peel. 
The Queen trusts Lord Melbourne will 
excuse this long letter, but she was so 
very anxious he should know all. The 
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Queen was very much collected, and 
betrayed no agitation during these 
two trying audiences. But afterwards 
again all gave way. She feels Lord 
Melbourne will understand it, amongst 
enemies to those she most relied on 
and esteemed, and people who seem to 
have no heart; but what is worst of all 
is the being deprived of seeing Lord 
Melbourne, as she used to do. 


In these sentences, broken, disjointed, 
and overcharged with feeling, one al- 
blotted and Dlis- 

Lord Mel- 
but 


most sees the page 
tered with falling tears. 
bourne’s reply was kind 


In it he says: 


candid. 


Nothing could have been more proper 
and judicious than your Majesty's con- 
duct, and they appear to have acted 
on their part with propriety and sin- 
cerity. Lord Melbourne would 
strongly advise your Majesty to do 
everything to facilitate the formation 
of the Government. Everything is to 
be done and to be endured rather than 
run the risk of getting into the situa- 
tion in which they are in France, of 
no party being able to form a Govern- 
ment and conduct the affairs of the 
country. ... Lord Melbourne earnestly 
entreats your Majesty not to suffer 
yourself to be affected by any faulti- 
ness of manner which you may ob- 
serve. Depend upon it, there is no per- 
sonal hostility to Lord Melbourne, nor 
any bitter feelings against him. Sir 
Robert is the most cautious and re- 
served of mankind. Nobody seems to 
Lord Melbourne to know him, but he 
is not therefore deceitful or dishonest. 
Many a very false man has a very open 
and sincere manner, and vice versa. 


The Queen replied the 


(May 9, 1837):— 


Same day 


The Queen writes one line to prepare 
Lord Melbourne for what may happen 
in a very few hours. Sir Robert Peel 
has behaved very ill, and has insisted 
on my giving up my Ladies, to which 
I replied that I never would consent, 
and I never saw a man so frightened. 
He said he must go to the Duke of 
Wellington and consult with him, when 
both would return, and he said this 
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must suspend all further proceedings, 
and he asked whether I should be 
ready to receive a decision, which I 
said I should; he was quite perturbed— 
but this is infamous. .. . 1 was calm but 
very decided, and I think you would 
have been pleased to see my composure 
and great firmness; the Queen of Eng- 
land will not submit to such trickery. 
Keep yourself in readiness, for you 
may soon be wanted. 


The Queen was always too suscepti- 
ble in forming an opinion of a man 
by the impression produced on her by 
his manner. This was afterwards par- 
ticularly evinced in the of the 
Emperor Napoleon, who, in spite of all 
that she knew to his discredit, com- 
pletely won her confidence and esteem 
when she visited him in 

Lord Melbourne replied that he had 
never expected that this demand would 
be urged, and had therefore never ad- 
vised the Queen what was to be done in 
case. It was a very 
and he must consult his col- 

He thereupon summoned his 


case 


aris. 


such a serious 
matter, 
leagues, 
defunct Cabinet and put the case be- 
fore them—clearly a wrong thing for 
him to do, since, having resigned, they 
had no longer any official position. 
Their practically unanimous 
was that the Queen’s contention was 
right. The Queen consequently main- 
tained her positive refusal to give up 
any of her Ladies. Peel abandoned his 
attempt to form and 
the Whigs resumed office. 
It was an _ unfortunate 
which might have had serious conse- 
quences. No blame can attach to the 
Queen. But there can hardly be a 
doubt that Lord Melbourne was wrong 
and Peel right. Cabinet secrets would 
not be safe if the wives of the leaders 
of the Opposition were constantly in 
Mr. Benson 
sixty years 


opinion 


a Government, 


incident, 


the sovereign’s presence. 
mentions in a note that, 
afterwards, the Queen, in a conversa- 
at Osborne, 


tion after eulogizing Sir 
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Robert Peel, said, “I was very young 
then, and perhaps I should act differ- 
ently if it was all to be done again.” 
Peel and the Duke behaved with char- 
acteristic magnanimity in abstaining 
from making a grievance or party cap- 
ital out of it, for which there was am- 
ple material had they been so minded. 
For that a change of Government 
should be postponed for nearly two 
years owing to the Queen’s preference 
for one set of ladies over another, or 
because the greatest of living British 
statesmen had an embarrassed man- 
ner, was no trifle. 

Of all the services rendered to the 
Queen by King Leopold, the greatest 
was yet to come. The desire of his 
heart was to find for her a 
worthy of her, one who should at once 
satisfy her ardent heart and guide and 
direct her intelligence. His sagacity 
had perceived in Prince Albert of Saxe- 
Coburg, Duke Ernest, such 
qualities in large measure as he be- 
lieved would secure her affection and 
command her respect. How excellent 
that choice was, how worthy of the 
high position to be occupied, all the 
world has long known. As yet the 
Prince was young, three months 
younger than the Queen; in experience, 
character, he was 


consort 


son of 


probably also in 
younger still. His education could not 
be considered as finished; and, though 
it was more or less understood what 
destiny was in store for him, the mat- 
ter was still in abeyance. In the 
course of the year 1839 he was trav- 
elling about Europe under Leopold’s 
directions, generally with Stockmar for 
his companion and practically for his 
tutor. 

When the Queen had just completed 
her twentieth year, she writes to Leo- 
pold: 


Buckingham Palace, 15 July, 1839. 
I shall send this letter by a courier, 
as I am anxious to put several ques- 


tions to you, and to mention some feel- 
. 
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ings of mine upon the subject of my 
cousin’s visit which I am desirous 
should not transpire. First of all, | 
wish to know if Albert is aware of the 
wish of his Father and you relative to 
me? Secondly, if he knows that there 
is no engagement between us? I am 
anxious that you should acquaint Un- 
‘ cle Ernest that, if I should like Albert, 
I can make no final promise this year; 
for, at the very earliest, any such event 
could not take place till two or three 
years hence. For, independent of my 
youth and my great repugnance to 
change my present position, there is 
no anxiety evinced in this country for 
such an event; and it would be prudent, 
in my opinion, to wait till some such 
demonstration is shown, else if it were 
hurried it might produce discontent. 
Though all the reports of Albert are 
most favorable, and though I have little 
doubt I shall like him, still one can 
never answer beforehand for feelings, 
and I may not have that feeling for 
him which is necessary to ensure hap- 
piness. I may like him as a friend, 
and as a cousin, and as a brother, but 
not more; and should this be the case 
(which is not likely), I am very anxious 
that it should be understood that I am 
not guilty of any breach of promise, for 
I never gave any. Iam sure you will 
understand my anxiety, for I should 
otherwise, were this not completely 
understood, be in a very painful posi- 
tion. As it is, I am rather nervous 
about the visit, for the subject I allude 
to is not an agreeable one to me. Il 
have little else to say, dear Uncle, as 
I have now spoken openly to you, 
which I was very, very anxious to do. 


It needed only that the Queen and 
the Prince should meet for all doubts 
to be dispelled. She writes to tell her 
uncle the news, and that “she is very, 
rery happy.” Leopold replied from 
Wiesbaden (October 24, 1839): 


My dearest Victoria,—Nothing could 
have given me greater pleasure than 
your dear letter. I had, when I saw 
your decision, almost the feeling of old 
Zacharias—“Now lettest thou thy ser- 
vant depart in peace!” Your choice 
had been for these last years my con- 
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viction of what might and would be 
best for your happiness. . . . In your 
position, which may and will, perhaps, 
become in future even more difficult in 
a political point of view, you could not 
exist without having a happy and an 
agreeable intérieur. 

And I am much deceived—which I 
think I am not—or you will find in Al- 
bert just the very qualities and disposi- 
tions which are indispensable for your 
happiness, and which will suit your own 
character, temper, and mode of life. You 
Say most amiably that you consider it 
a sacrifice on the part of Albert. This 
is true in many points, because his 
position will be a difficult one; but 
much, I may say all, will depend on 
your affection for him. If you love him 
and are kind to him, he will easily bear 
the burthen of the position; and there 
is a steadiness, and at the same time 
cheerfulness in his character which will 
facilitate this. .. 


An unfortunate incident occurred in 
the parliamentary vote for Prince Al- 
bert’s annuity. The Government, with- 
out coming to a previous arrangement 
with the Opposition, which was the 
obvious thing to have done, proposed 
50,0001. for the amount. An amend- 
ment was and 
majority of no less than 104 against 
Ministers reducing it to 30,0001. This 
greatly annoyed the Prince and Leopold 
and the Queen, not for the money’s 
sake, but on account of the tactless and 


moved carried by a 


discourteous way in which it was done. 
Nothing, however, marred the happy 
celebration of the marriage. The 
Queen writes to Leopold on the day 
after it took place: 


Windsor Castle, 11 Feb., 1840. 
My dearest Uncle,—I write to you from 
here, the happiest, happiest Being that 
ever existed. Really I do not think it 
possible for any one in the world to 
be happier, or as happy as I am... . 


quite 
smooth sailing. the 
anomalous position of being subject to 
and bound in all but domestic matters 


was not yet 


A foreigner, in 


Nevertheless all 
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to obey his wife, new and strange to 
the people, the ideas, the habits, the 
prejudices of his adopted country, the 
Prince had a difficult and perilous task 
before him. At the outset he and the 
Queen had to steer between the Scylla 
and Charybdis of too much self-asser- 
tion and too much self-effacement on 
his part. Little than three 
months after their marriage we find 
the Prince complaining of “want of 
consideration in trivial matters, and in 
all matters connected with the politics 
of this country.” Lord Melbourne 
snoke to the Queen about it, and told 
her that she should try and alter this; 
that there was no objection to her con- 
versing with the Prince on any sub- 
ject she pleased. Probably the diffi- 
culty chiefly arose from her long-con- 
tinued habit of settling all public bus- 
iness with Lord Melbourne alone. 
Matters were not long in righting 
themselves. The retirement of Lord 
Melbourne from office left 
the Queen's confidence which Peel was 
not at first admitted to fill; and it was 
then that the Prince began to take the 
place in her confidence as to political 
matters which he already filled in her 
heart. He had learnt to appreciate 
Peel's honorable character and his high 
merits before the Queen had done so. 
But the Queen soon learnt to share 
his belief, Henceforth, 
was their union, so entirely were they 


more 


a void in 


so complete 


one in heart and mind, and so much of 
their work was done together, that it 
is sometimes difficult to know to which 
of them to assign the authorship of a 
letter or a memorandum, She joyfully 
accepted to the full 
wife. “How willingly 
live with my beloved Albert and our 
children in the quiet and retirement of 
And some twelve years 
Leo- 


her position of 


would I always 


private life.” 


later we find her writing to 


pold: 


Albert grows daily fonder and fonder 
of politics and business, and is so won- 
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derfully fit for both—such perspicacity 
and such courage—and I grow daily to 
dislike them more and more. We 
women are not made for governing, 
and if we are good women we must 
dislike these masculine occupations; 
but there are times which force one to 
take interest in them, mal gré bon gré, 
and IJ do, of course, intensely. 


Appreciating and enjoying to the full 
the manifestations of her popularity, it 
did not even occur to her to take any 
credit to herself for it. She attributes 
the merit of it, quite simply and as a 
matter of course, to Prince Albert. 
Writing to Leopold (February 9, 1858). 
she says: 

To-morrow is the eighteenth anniver- 
sary of my blessed marriage, which 
has brought such universal blessings on 
this country and Europe! For what 
has not my beloved and perfect Albert 
done? Raised monarchy to the high- 
est pinnacle of respect, and rendered it 
popular beyond what it ever was in this 
country. 


In the summer of 1840 complications 
arose in the East. Mehemet Ali, Vice- 
roy of Egypt, revolted and invaded the 
Turkish territory in Syria. The Turk- 
ish fleet was betrayed by the admiral 
in command and given up to him. <A 
party in France, it was believed, fa- 
vored the establishment of a virtually 
if not actually independent State in 
Egypt and Syria under the direct pro- 
tection of France. England, Russia, 
Austria, and Prussia agreed to a con- 
vention presenting an ultimatum to 
Ali to bring him to order. France was 
very sore at not having been included 
in the Convention; and for other not 
very definite reasons there was great 
ill-feeling against England. Nor did it 
mend matters when Louis Napoleon, in 
breach of his solemn promise given 
after his abortive attempt at Strass- 
burg, made a similar descent from Eng- 
land upon Boulogne, which was equally 
unsuccessful. Matters began to look 


serious, Leopold, who was married 
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to one of the daughters of the king of 
the French, was as intimate with the 
French Court as he was with the Eng- 
lish, ard, in his wonted character of 
peacemaker, sought to enlist the 
Queen’s co-operation in endeavoring to 
allay hostile feelings. He asked her 
to enlighten her Ministers as to the 
gravity of the situation, which they 
were disposed, he thought, to treat tov 
lightly. 
Wiesbaden, 2 October, 1840. 

I cannot understand what has ren- 
dered Palmerston so extremely hostile 
to the King and Government of France. 
A little civility would have gone a 
great way with the French; if in your 
speech on the llth of August some 
regret had been expressed, it would 
have greatly modified the feelings of the 
French. But Palmerston likes to put 
his foot’ on their necks! Now no States- 
man must triumph over an enemy that is 
not quite dead because people forget a 
real loss but they won't forget an in- 
sult. . . . I will here copy what the 
King wrote to me lately from Paris: 

“Vous ne vous faites pas d’idée a 
quel point l’approbation publique sou- 
tient les armements, c’est universal. Je 
regrette que cela aille bien au-dela, car 
la fureur contre l’Angleterre s’accroit, 
et un des points que je regrette le plus, 
c’est que tout notre peuple est persuadé 
que l’Angleterre veut réduire la France 
au rang de Puissance Secondaire, et vous 
Savez ce que c’est l’orgueil national et 
la vanité de tous les peuples. ... Je 
crains beaucoup l’art de la Russie, ou 
plutot de l’Empereur Nicolas, de cap- 
tiver, par les plus immenses flatteries, 
les ministres anglais—preuve Lord 
Durham. Or, si ces deux Gouverne- 
ments veulent ou osent entreprendre 
labaissement de la France, la guerre 
s’allumera, et pour mon compte alors 
je m’y jettrai A outrance; mais si, 
comme je l’espére encore, malgré mes 
soupcons, ils ne veulent pas la guerre, 
alors l’affaire de l’Orient s’arrangera a 
laimable. . 

I think it right to give you this ex- 
tract, as it is written from the very 
bottom of the King’s heart, and shows 
the way in which he considers the 
present position of affairs. Perhaps 
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you will be so kind as to read it or 
let it be read by Lord Melbourne... . 

The Queen eagerly threw herself into 
the matter. She sent the extract from 
Louis Philippe’s speech to Lord Mel- 
bourne and to Lord Palmerston; and, 
when an overture from held 
out hopes of a better state of feeling, 
Lord Palmerston: 


France 


she wrote to 


12 Oct., 1840. 

The Queen, in returning these letters, 
must express to Lord Palmerston her 
very great satisfaction at the favor- 
able turn affairs have taken, and the 
Queen earnestly trusts that this dem- 
onstration of returning amity on the 
part of France will be met in a very 
friendly spirit by Lord Palmerston and 
the rest of her Government. The 
Queen feels certain that this change on 
the part of France is also greatly ow- 
ing to the peaceable disposition of the 
King of the French, and she thinks 
that, in consideration of the difficulties 
the King has had to contend with, and 
which he seems finally to have over- 
come, we should make some return; 
and indeed, as Lord Palmerston states, 
the arrangement proposed is the best 
which can be desired. 


Lord Melbourne writes to the Queen 
the same day: 


. . Affairs are still in a very unset- 
tled state, and the rest of the Cabinet 
watch with great impatience, and, to 
say the truth, not without suspicion, 
the manner in which Palmerston will 
carry into effect the decision of Sat- 
urday. 


And the next day he writes again: 


Your Majesty will naturally seize 
this opportunity of stating strongly to 
Palmerston your wishes that this op- 
portunity should be taken advantage 
of with a view to the speedy accommo- 
dation of the whole difference. .. . 


The Queen writes to Leopold on the 
16th: 


Dearest Uncle,—I have worked hard 
this week to bring about something 
conciliatory, and I hope and trust I 
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have succeeded. Lord Melbourne... 
is, I assure you, fully aware of the 
danger, and as anxious as we are to set 
matters right, and so is Lord John; 
and Palmerston, I hope, is getting more 
reasonable. Now in my humble 
opinion (but this I say of myself and 
without anybody’s knowledge), if 
France, upon this, were to make some 
sort of advance, and were to cease arm- 
ing, I think all would do; for you see, 
if France goes on arming, we shall 
hardly be justified in not doing the 
same, and that would be very bad. 
Couldn’t you suggest this to the King 
and Thiers, as of yourself? 


Leopold replies (Oct. 20, 1840): 


My most beloved Victoria,—God bless 
you for the great zeal you have mis en 
action for our great work, the mainte- 
nance of peace. ... 1 have received a 
letter from the King, of yesterday, in 
which he tells me “Pourvu qu'il y ait, 
pour commencer, des négociations, cela 
me donne une grande force.” I have 
written yesterday to him most fully a 
letter he may show to Thiers also con- 
cerning the armaments... . It is really 
melancholy to see the poor King taking 
the acharnement very much to heart, 
and upon my word the other Powers of 
Europe owe it to themselves and to 
him to do everything to ease and 
strengthen his awful task. 


Palmerston, in a letter to the Queen 
(Noy. 11), makes light of the alleged 
eagerness of the French to go to war, 
and of the danger of internal revolu- 
tion inclining them to it, and he goes 


on to say: 


Viscount Palmerston deems it his duty 
to your Majesty to express his strong 
conviction that the appeals made to 
your Majesty’s good feelings by the 
King of the French, upon the score of 
the danger of revolution in France, un- 
less concessions are made to the French 
Government, have no foundation in 
truth, and are only exertions of skilful 
diplomacy. 


Upon this letter Leopold remarks: 


The Quarterly Review. 
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As to politics ... Palmerston, rex and 
autocrat, is far too irritable and vio- 
lent. ... What he says about the appeal 
to the personal feeling of the Queen on the 
part of the King of the French is child- 
like and malicious, for it never existed. 
Peaceful counsels at length pre- 
vailed. On October 24 Thiers was dis- 
missed, and was replaced by Guizot. 
The European Powers, including 
France, unanimously agreed to insist 
on Mehemet Ali surrendering his con- 
quests in Syria and the betrayed Turk- 
ish fleet, but to allow him to retain the 
pashalik of Egypt. A successful bom- 
bardment of Acre by the combined 
fleets forced him to comply with these 
terms; and the incident came to an 
end. We have gone into it in some 
detail because it is the first instance of 
the Queen’s taking a prominent and 
personal share in a critical European 
crisis. It was probably mainly due to 
the personal efforts of the three paciti- 
cally inclined sovereigns of England, 
France, and Belgium, that war had 
been averted; and, so wisely and faith- 
fully had the Queen borne herself that, 
young and unassuming as she was, the 
happy issue may have been to no small 
extent due to the part she had taken. 
In saying “Palmerston likes to put his 
foot on their necks,” Leopold had indi- 
cated the dangerous quality of a man 
who, after Peel’s death, was to become 
the most powerful of her Ministers, 
and withal to cause her more pain and 
anxiety in regard to the conduct of for- 
eign affairs than any other. His great 
ability, long tenure of office, and thor- 
ough grasp of detail, combined with 
his vigorous and masterful spirit and 
popular manners, gave him an un- 
rivalled position, especially in the de- 
partment of foreign affairs, after Pee! 
and Lord Aberdeen had passed away: 
but his diplomacy 
rashness frequently brought the coun- 
try to the brink of war and disaster. 


overbearing and 


(To be concluded.) 
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On the shore of Suffolk, between Al- 
deburgh and Shingle Street, there 
stretches for some twelve or fifteen 
miles one of the most remarkable 
ledges of shingle to be seen upon the 
English coast. At Slaughden Quay, 
sacred to the memory of the poet 
Crabbe, and dear to the author of 
“Omar Khayy4m,” the river Alde, hav- 
ing approached the sea within a few 
hundred yards, takes a sudden turn to 
the south, and running parallel with 
the beach for over a dozen miles, 
finally reaches the German Ocean. 
During its course from Slaughden 
Quay the river is separated from the 
sea only by this wall of pebbles, in 
some places nearly a mile broad, in 
others only a few hundred yards. This 
vast stretch of shingle, especially the 
part known as Orford Beach and the 
North Vere, cut off from the mainland 
by the waters of the Alde, is as dreary 
and desolate a place as can well be im- 
agined. At Orford Ness there stand 
a lighthouse and a coastguard station, 
but otherwise this long “shelf” of 
shingle has no sign of human habita- 
tion. During the breeding season it is 
the haunt of large numbers of the 
ringed plover and the lesser tern, which 
lay their eggs upon this lonely bed of 
Of vegetation it is almost en- 
tirely destitute. A few long spires of 
fescue-grass may be found; but for 
miles one may struggle along the peb- 
ble beach without seeing a flowering 
plant. In describing the salt marshes 
of the east coast, Swinburne speaks of 
“miles and miles of desolation.” The 
phrase may be more literally applied 
to this desert of stones: it is “a shore 
that is lonelier than ruin”; “a land of 
utter death.” And yet, 


stones. 


Slowty, gladly, full of peace and wonder 
Grows his heart who journeys here 
alone, 


especially if the wanderer be a bota- 
nist, searching for a certain rare plant 
concerning which a strange and won- 
derful story current in 
tilaes. 

It is said that long years ago, in the 
reign of Queen Mary of unhappy mem- 
ory, even in the year 1555, the very 
year in which Dr, Rowland Taylor, 
the learned Rector of Hadleigh in Suf- 
folk, suffered martyrdom at the stake, 
at a time of grievous dearth and desti- 
tution owing to a blight which ruined 
the harvest, there sprang up suddenly 
on Orford beach, “‘where nether grew 
grasse nor any earth was ever scene,” 
a vast crop of peas, which miracu- 
lously preserved many hundreds of per- 
sons from starvation. 

The story, perhaps the most striking 
and interesting associated with 
British plant, is abundantly corrobo- 
rated from contemporary sources. That 
the wild sea-pea, known botanically as 
Lathyrus maritimus, then called Pisum 


was olden 


any 


marinum, or the sea-pease, did in the 
year of dearth, 1555, grow abundantly 
on the pebble beach between Alde- 
burgh and Orford, and was thereby the 
means of saving many persons from 
actual starvation, is clearly and beyond 
doubt established. The evidence 
ries us back to within a year of the 


car- 


occurrence, which excited considerable 
interest, not only in East Anglia, but 
throughout the scientific world. The 
Bishop of Norwich, in whose diocese, 
then as the county of Suffolk 
was situated, in company with the 
Lord Willoughby and other distin- 
guished made the difficult 
journey—by no means easy nowadays 

to the North Vere, in order to witness 
for themselves the marvellous occur- 
They found, we are told, “noth- 


now, 


persons, 


rence. 
ing but hard rockie stone the space of 


three yards under the roots of these 
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Peason: which roots were great, and 
long, and very sweet.” 

The earliest allusion to the event is 
contained in a letter of the eminent 
scholar Dr. Caius, physician succes- 
sively to Edward VI., Queen Mary, and 
Queen Elizabeth, and co-founder of 
Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge, 
written in the year 1556, not many 
months after the crop of “pease” ap- 
peared. The letter is addressed to the 
celebrated German naturalist, Conrad 
Gesner, to whom Dr. Caius was in the 
habit of communicating particulars of 
rare plants; and the information is in- 
corporated in the fourth book of Ges- 
ner’s “Historia Animalium,” a book 
often alluded to by our Izaak Walton, 
and from which he obtained many of 
the illustrations which adorn “The 
Compleat Angler.” From this passage 
in the work of “the German Pliny,” 
quoted by old Stow in his “Chronicle,” 
we learn that in the great dearth 
which happened in the year 1555 the 
poor people on the coast of Suffolk did 
maintain themselves and their children 
with “pease,” which “to a miracle 
sprung up in the autumn among the 
bare stones, on the shore between the 
towns of Aldburgh and Orford, no 
earth being intermixed, of their own 
accord, and bore fruit sufficient for 
thousands of persons.” Our next au- 
thority is Dr, William Bullein, who 
resigned his rectory of Blaxhall in Suf- 
folk in the year 1554, when Queen 
Mary came to the throne, because of 
his staunch adherence to the principles 
of the Reformation. He then turned 
his attention to medicine, and seems 
to have acquired considerable reputa- 
tion both as a physician and a man of 
learning. In 1562, he published his 
“Bulwarke of defence against all sick- 
nes that dooe daily afflict mankinde,” 
in which scarce herbal we find a most 
quaint and interesting account of the 
springing-up of the sea-pease at Orford. 
The passage, which I copied from the 
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original edition of the work in the Briit- 
ish Museum, was written, it will be 
noted, shortly after the event it relates. 
This is what our learned Suffolk author 
says: 

“In the year of our salvation 1555, 
in a place called Orford in Suffolk, be- 
twene the haven and the main Sea, 
where never plowe came, nor naturall 
earth was, but stones only, there did 
Pease growe, whose rootes wer more 
than ii fadomes long; and the coddes 
did grow upon clusters, like the kaies 
of Ashe-trees, bigger than fitches, and 
lesse than the field Peason. Very 
sweete to sate upon, and served many 
poore people, dwelling there at hande, 
which els would have perished for hun- 
ger, the skarce of bread that yere was 
so great; insomuch that the plain poor 
people did make very much of Akornes, 
and a sickness of a strong fever did 
sore molest them that yere, as none 
was ever herd of there. Now, whether,” 
adds our learned parson and physician, 
“the of these and 
providence of God, came through some 
shipwrake in mocke miserie, or els by 
miracle, I am not able to determine 
thereof, but sowen by man’s hand they 
were not.” 

Some years later Camden, in his *‘Bri- 
tannia,” published in 1607, refers to the 
story, saying that “the inhabitants tell 
you that the Pease grew miraculously,” 
but “the more thinking people affirm 
that (Pulse cast upon the shore by ship- 
wreck used to grow there now and 
then, and so,” he adds, “the miracle is 
lost.” 

We now pass over some 
twenty years, by which time more sci- 
entific principles had begun to prevail. 
The whole story is carefully related 
by Thomas Johnson in his edition of 
“Gerarde’s Herbal,” published in 1633, 
and now for the first time we find the 
true explanation of the “wonder.” Af- 
ter quoting Gesner and Stow fe pro- 
ceeds: “These Pease, which by their 


occasion peason, 


five-and- 
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great increase did such good to the 
poore that yeare, without doubt grew 
there for many yeares before, but were 
not observed till hunger made them 
take notice of them, and quickened 
their invention, which commonly in our 
people is very dull, especially in find- 
ing out food of this nature.” He then 
goes on to relate how his Worshipfull 
friend, Mr. John Argent, Dr. of Phys- 
icke, of the College in London, told 
him that “some yeares agoe he was in 
this place, and caused his man to pull 
away the beach with his hands, and 
follow the roots so long, untill he got 
some equal in length unto his height, 
yet could come to no ends of them: he 
brought them up with him to London 
and gave them to Dr. Lobel, who was 
then living, and he caused them to be 
drawne, purposing to set them forth in 
that Worke, which he intended to have 
published, if God had spared him 
longer life.” Ina posthumous work of 
Dr. Lobel’s, published by Dr. How in 
1655, we find, however, the story of the 
sea-pease, with the interesting addition 
that the long ridge of shingle between 
Orford and Aldeburgh locally 
known as “the Shelf’’—but the illustra- 
tion above referred to seems to have 
passed into the hands of John Parkin- 
son, the King’s herbalist, who repro- 
duced it in his famous work “Theatrum 
Botanicum.” The plant is clearly the 
wild now 
called Lathyrus 
Parkinson observes, “is a special kinde, 
differing from all other of that kinde, 
and naturall only to those places about 
the seashore, for it is found also at Rie, 
at Pensie in Sussex, at Gilford in Kent 
over agt the Comber, and at Ingolne 
Milles in Lincholneshire.” 

A few years later the celebrated bota 
nist John Ray visited “the long baick 
of Stones running from Aldburgh to 
ward Orford in Suffolk,” and found the 

the end next Orford 
He doubtless made the 
1946 


was 


sea-pea, Pisum marinum, 


maritimus, which, as 


sea-pease “on 


abundantly.” 
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excursion expressly because of the fa- 
mous occurrence which had happened 
some 120 years before, and to which he 
alludes in the following note: “That 
these Pease did then spring up miracu- 
lously for the relief of the poor, I be- 
not; that there might be then, 
Providence so ordering it, an extraordi- 
nary crop of them, I readily grant. Yet 
do they not grow the bare 
stones; but spread their roots in the 
sand below ihe stones, wherewith there 
may also perhaps be some ouze mixt, 
and nourished by the Sea-water 
penetrating the sands, as are many 
other maritime plants. Neither did 
they owe original to Shipwracks or 
Pease cast out of Ships, as Camden 
hints to be the opinion of the wiser; 
but without doubt sprung up at first 
naturally, they being to be found in 
several the like places about England.” 
“We found it “near 
Hastings in Sussex. 

There is one other notice of the story 
in the writings of the seventeenth cen- 
tury which may be quoted. Quaint 
old Thomas Fuller, Prebendary of Sa- 
rum, in his “Worthies of England,” 
published in 1662, having expressed the 
pious wish that “Grain of all kinds may 
be plentiful,” goes on to say: “But, if 
a Famine s¢ happen, let the Poor not 
distrust Divine Providence, 
their Grandfathers had so admirable a 
testimony, when in a general dearth all 
over England, plenty of Pease did grow 
on the Seashore near Dunwich in Suf- 
folk (never set or sown by humane 
industry) which, being gathered in full 
ripeness, much abated the high prices 
in the Markets, and preserved many 
hungry Families from 


lieve 


among 


are 


also,” he adds, 


” 


whereof 


hundreds of 
famishing.” 
Such is the famous story of the sea- 
pease in the year 1555, associated with 
the long ridge of pebbles which runs 
between Aldeburgh and Hollesley Bay. 
It was therefore with feelings of keen 


interest that I visited this lonely 
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“shelf” of shingle last summer. The 
sea-pea (Lathyrus maritimus) is a rare 
and very local plant, having only been 
recorded for some five or six English 
counties. It is still to be found on 
the Chesil Beach near Portland and in 
one or two places on the shores of Sus- 
sex and of Kent; but in the Isle of 
Wight, where it formerly existed, the 
plant has entirely disappeared, and in 
some other localities. On the shingly 
seashore of Suffolk I felt certain, how- 
ever, that the plant still remained; at 
the Crabbe celebration a few years ago 
a specimen from Aldeburgh gathered 
and preserved by the poet was exhib- 
ited; and Hind’s “Flora of Suffolk” 
contains records of more recent dis- 
coveries. The plant, however, is noted 
as “rare,” and the extent of shingle is 
vast, while walking is difficult and tir- 
ing. For some time I stumbled along 
the bare pebble waste, apparently, as 
the poet says, “endless and boundless 
and flowerless”; the gray desert of 
stones was unrelieved by any vegeta- 
tion, except here and there a few thin 
spikes of grass; several sea-swallows 
accompanied me off the shore, descend- 
ing now and again with a splash into 
the water; sometimes a ringed plover 
would rise up from the desolate beach, 
while away in the marshes on the 
other side of the river Alde could be 
heard the mournful wail of the plover. 
At length in the far distance I spied a 
dark patch upon the uniform level of 
dull gray stones. As I drew nearer it 
became increasingly evident that the 
dark patch was due to vegetation; but 
the appearance seemed altogether 
strange to me. A few steps further 
on, and I was certain that I had never 
seen the species before. I hurried for- 
ward in my excitement, and there, to 
my intense delight, on the bare bed of 
shingle, was a large patch of what was 
clearly the sea-pease of the old botan- 
ical legend. I sat down on the pebbles 
beside it to examine the plant more 


closely. Yes, it was beyond doubt 
Lathyrus maritimus: the prostrate habit, 
the oval form, the handsome flowers 
passing from deep crimson into purple 
and variegated with touches of lighter 
color, the long roots “ii fadomes and 
more in length, and yet no coming to 
the end thereof,” above all, the great 
clusters of seed-vessels, “like the kaies 
of ashe-trees,” “in large bunches like 
unto grapes,” as another old writer 
has it—as many as nine pods in a clus- 
ter, each containing six or more peas— 
all proclaimed it to be the “Peason” of 
Dr. Caius and Dr. Bullein, of Johnson 
and Lobel, My long journey and “pain- 
ful” trudge for miles over the shingle 
had been: abundantly rewarded: I had 
found a British plant I had never seen 
before, a plant of historical interest, 
and in an historical situation. There 
it grew on the long shelf of shingle, 
“with no earth intermixed,” as in the 
far-off days of Queen Mary when fom- 
ine ruled the land. 

The discovery added fresh zest to my 
investigation. I must discover, if pos- 
sible, if the plant still flourished in 
any such abundance as in the year 
1555. So for some days I continued 
my wanderings along the Suffolk 
shore: from Landguard Fort at the 
mouth of the river Orwell to the ruined 
church of Dunwich, where 


One hollow tower and hoary 
Naked in the sea-wind stands and 
moans, 


I searched in likely places for the sea- 
pease. Nor were my efforts unre 
warded. In four distinct localities I 
came across the species, in some places 
in large patches of goodly size. The 
plant never seemed to grow singly, but 
always in colonies, forming dark-green 
oases on the bare desert of stones. 
One circular patch on the shore over 
against the North Vere proved to be 
eight yards in diameter; the plants of 
which, heavily laden with dark brown 
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pods, also bore a few clusters of beau- 
tifully variegated crimson flowers. 
The North Vere itself, as the extreme 
end of Orford beach is locally called, 
I was unfortunately unable to visit; 
but an intelligent officer of the Coast- 
guard, whose duties frequently took 
him to that desolate spot, and to whom 
I showed a specimen of the plant, 
which he at once recognized as what 
he called the “‘sea-tare,” told me that it 
grew there so abundantly as com- 
pletely to cover the shingle in places, 
and that in the autumn, when the 
peas were ripe, large flocks of pigeons 
assembled to feed upon them. The 
North Vere, he added, was the scene of 
the celebrated capture of John Luff the 
smuggler, as related by Mr. Cobbold 
in his history of “Margaret Catchpole”; 
if I could come with him (but it would 
take some hours to get there) he would 
show me the exact spot where the fa- 
mous fight took place, and also the 
The Cornhill Magazine. 
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Red Cottage on Havergate Island in 
which the old shepherd lived. 

It was therefore ciearly established 
that the sea-pea continues to flourish 
in its ancient haunts, if not in such 
remarkable abundance as to suggest 
Providential interference, at any rate 
in large and luxuriant quantities. If 
the peas be no longer gathered for 
food, as in the days when “the plain, 
poor people did make very much of 
Akornes,” yet vast numbers of wood- 
pigeons continue to flock to the au- 
tumnal banquet. Unnoticed before 
the year 1555, when “hunger quickened 
the people’s invention,” they have re- 
mained for the most part unnoticed 
since, except now and again when 
some “wandering herbalist” like Dr. 
Argent or the illustrious John Ray vis- 
ited the lonely shore, or when the dis- 
tinguished author of “Tales of the 
Hall” gathered a few choice specimens 
to add to his Suffolk herbarium. 

John Vaughan, 





THE RETURN OF 
IX. 
THE BARD’S LETTER. 


When Angus Bard, bereft of his wife 
and child, landed in Canada, he had 
become a man with a purpose. Physic- 
ally not a strong man he had an im- 
mense store of a kind of unbreakable 
moral courage—the courage with which 
he had defied Allan, and of which he 
was now reaping the bitter fruits. Yet 
all along he had been conscious of 
weakness, the impotence of poverty 
and ill-health and crushing circum- 
stances, and with all his fiery songs 
he had been almost content that his 
life should be no more than a passion- 
ate protest against the oppression that 
angered him. On the voyage—it was 
2 long one then—a new strength 
seemed to take possession of him. It 


THE EMIGRANT. 


was born of loneliness and suffering 
and despair, and nursed upon the 
broad ocean when, heart-sick and body- 
sick, he did his best for the sufferings 
of his poor fellow-emigrants, who 
were, after all, as miserable ashe. He 
was a man of great natural ability, al- 
most of native genius, and the latent 
power in his mind seemed to rise above 
all disabilities and convince him that 
the plans he turned over in his 
thoughts were not beyond his capacity. 
He vowed that he would go back to 
Boronach yet,—go back, not as he had 
left it, a poor, impotent, protesting crea- 
ture that Allan could dare to use as 
he had used him, but a rich man able 
to meet Allan on his own level, speak- 
ing the English tongue, able to help 
the Boronach people at last, and to 
crush the tyrant that was over them,— 
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aye, above all things, to crush Allan. 
The hatred of that man burned in him 
till it became the twist in a fine gen- 
erous nature, the bitter element that 
threatened to make him all bitterness 
together: it was the centre and focus 
of all his white heat against the system 
he had lived under, against all the in- 
justice and cruelty and wrong he had 
ever known. When he landed in Can- 
ada he suffered as the other emigrants 
suffered, and all he endured added fuel 
to the one flame that burned in him. 
He wrote to Boronach inquiring after 
his child, and in time received a letter 
informing him that Barabel had been 
taken into the Catechist’s house, and 
would be cherished there while Wil- 
liam and Eppie lived, or until such 
time as Angus was able to send for 
her. 

This was the only communication 
Angus Bard received from Boronach 
in ten years. He never wrote again in 
that time, and he never heard of Al- 
lan Stewart’s death. He went to the 
gold-diggings, and learned the English 
language, but for many years he had 
no prosperity. Instead, he went 
through untold hardships, and suffered 
from continuous ‘ill-health. Yet he 
never for a moment lost sight of the 
purpose he had set before him, and 
his will seemed to grow more domi- 
nant and unflinching with every new 
reverse of fortune. And at last the 
tide turned, and the man began to go 
slowly—slowly—up out of the depths of 
distress and poverty, and in the spring 
after Colin Stewart broke his leg he 
to William 

American 


wrote a remarkable letter 
the Catechist, enclosing 
bank-notes to the value of a hundred 
pounds, and giving certain minute in- 
structions regarding his daughter Bara- 
bel, 

Nowadays it is common among novel- 
ists to depict the ironies of life—to tell 
how the prodigal returned home to find 
no one there; how the alabaster box of 
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love was broken and poured out before 
an empty shrine; how a man toiled 
and scraped to make a fortune, and 
when he went to offer it, she for whom 
he saved and suffered had gone to 
where fortunes are not needed. These 
things have their foundation in truth, 
no doubt, but, thank God, they are not 
all the truth of life. Sometimes—quite 
often in fact—things go not wrong but 
right; sometimes relief comes when it 
is most needed; sometimes reward fol- 
lows the day’s work; sometimes, when 
weeping has endured for a night, the 
morning brings joy. And what I mean 
to hint by all these fine reflections is, 
that when Angus Bard’s letter arrived 
at William the Catechist’s house in 
Boronach, and the banknotes fell out 
of it, the moment was the exact mo- 
ment at which its arrival meant such 
a romance of happy coincidence—such a 
burden taken off the shoulders of a per- 
plexed old man and his still more per- 
plexed old wife, such a renewed belief 
in “the kindness of the Lord,” as Wil- 
liam called it, that if you had known 
all about it you could hardly believe 
that the thing represented by these 
bank-notes could ever be called “filthy 
lucre.” 

But to tell the story 
must return, with the consent of the 
indulgent reader, almost to where we 
stopped in the last chapter. When 
Colin Stewart was able to go about 
again he got into the habit of going 
occasionally to see Eppie, who had 
been so kind to him when he was laid 
up. Hers was the first house in Boro- 
nach to which he had ever been made 
welcome, and it was a new experience 
to Allan’s son to go in and out of it 
when he pleased, and to receive kind 
looks and kind words from those who 
dwelt in it. There was, indeed, no 
other house in Boronach in the least 
like this one, perhaps no house in all 
the countryside where there was such 
peace and happiness and content. Mr. 


properly we 
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Rory had once unbent so far as to re- 
mark with a smile that William was 
the only man who had led him to doubt 
the doctrine of original sin; and, in- 
deed, it would have been difficult to 
find a fault in him except, perhaps, 
that he was too prone to believe that 
all the rest of the world was as good 
and guileless as himself. He had a 
beautiful, refined old face that might 
have graced a professor’s chair, and an 
expression so joyous that it seemed to 
contradict the testimony the deep lines 
in his face gave to old sorrows. Sor- 
rows he had had in plenty, and there 
had been a day when he and Eppie 
stood helpless on the Boronach shore 
and watched the boat which held their 
children go down before their 
eyes. Yet, now, the old man’s eyes 
were as untroubled as a baby’s, and 
when he laughed, as he had a way of 
doing at unexpected places, when he 
discovered some new meaning in a 
verse out of the Scriptures, or talked to 
Eppie over the fire at night about the 
goodness of God, the infectious gaiety 
of some immortal youth seemed to com- 
municate itself to those who heard him. 
Eppie, too, was as good as gold, but 
she had plenty of foibles of her own, 
and was more at home on common 
earth than William was, having, more- 
over, a belief hardly consistent with 
sound doctrine in his entire and ahso- 
lute infallibility. What William did 
was always right, what William said 
admitted of no question, so that long 
before my story Eppie’s “as 
William says” had become a sort of 
kindly by-word in Boronach. 

Barabel was to this saintly household 
somewhat as the capers of Puck are 
to the “Midsummer Night’s Dream.” 
Theology or no theology, William was 
inclined to regard her naughtiness as 
calamities for which she could hardly 
be held responsible, and it was a good 
thing for the child that Eppie’s heart 
did not lead her so far astray. Poor 
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occasionally 
she 


Barabel herself 
tempted to agree with William: 
never meant to be naughty, and she 


was 


always was,—which was most perplex- 
ing. Puck had the rudiments of a con- 
science and the warmest of hearts. 
About New Year time Colin looked in 
one night at William’s house. It was 
the first he came to on the 
Boronach village, and stood beside the 
river a little above the place where it 
entered the sea. There was no light in 
the kitchen except from the fire, which 
flickered dimly over the spotless flags, 
and showed Barabel sitting by the 
hearth in so dejected an attitude that 
he inquired instinctively what 
wrong. She sprang up hastily and re- 
treated farther into the shadows. 

“Nothing,” she returned defiantly. 
“Why did you think there was?” 

“IT don’t know,” replied the boy 
vaguely, and he seated himself in the 
low straw-bottomed chair she had left 
vacant. “Where is Eppie?”’ 

“She’s in the byre. The cow’s dead.” 

Barabel’s voice was muffled, and Co- 
lin gave an exclamation of concern, for 
this was a calamity indeed. Barabel 
kept so far in the shadow and sat so 
silent that it was evident he had not 
heard the whole of it. He stared into 
the fire soberly, and presently a burst 
of confidence made him acquainted 
with the whole story. 

“She was sick,” said Barabel, “and 
she was getting better, and three days 
ago William was out and Eppie was 
baking, and she told me to make her a 
drink of meal-and-water in a pail and 
give it to her, and there was a pail 
there and I put the meal in, and I 
never looked, and there were mussels 
in it for bait and fish-hooks on the top 
of the mussels, and she ate them in the 
drink, and now she’s dead.” 

“Oh!” said Colin, and went on look- 
ing at the fire, not knowing what to 


Way to 


was 


say. 
“I am nothing but a trouble in this 
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world,” said the little maid despair- 
ingly. Colin did not know what to 
say to that either, so he said nothing. 
“There was disease in a lot of our po- 
tatoes this year,” Barabel went on in a 
choked voice, “and I heard Eppie say- 
ing to William she didn’t know how we 
would get through the winter—and that 
was before,—and now what will we 
do?’ There was a pause. “Eppie was 
angry at first,” said the child, “but 
William it was a mistake that 
might happen to any ©ue, and that we 
mustn't be setting our hearts too much 
on this world. Everybody knows that 
William wouldn’t care though he was 
in heaven, but we would care, and I 
don’t know what we will do.” 

Colin was obliged to find words of a 
sort. He shuffled his toes in the warm 
ashes and spoke in the formula of the 
“It can’t be helped, Bar- 

“It seems it was to 


said 


grandmother. 
abel,” said he. 


” 


” 


be. 

His voice seemed to waken the little 
girl to the realization of all she had 
She shook the curls out 
“If you ever 


been saying. 
of her eyes and sat up. 
tell any one what I was saying, Colin 
Stewart,” said she, “I'll never speak to 
you again.” 

“Well, you needn’t, Barabel,” retorted 
the boy smiling. “But, never mind,” 
he added hastily, “I won't tell any one, 
and I’m sorry too.” 

The next three months gave Barabel 
such an experience of actual want as 
she had never had before and was 
destined never to have again. It took 
almost every penny of William’s small 
store of money to buy another cow, 
and after that the cupboard was bare 
indeed. The Catechist had a passion 
for “paying his which the 
little Jew’s feeling on the subject was 
a mere peccadillo—a passion which is 
not particularly Celtic, and by most of 
the Boronach regarded 
rather as a peculiarity than as a prin- 
William was a crofter by rights 


way,” to 


people was 


ciple. 
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rather than a catechist, the few pounds 
he received for assisting Mr. Rory 
barely sufficing to pay the rent—so that 
the loss of the cow, together with 
the partial failure of the potatoes, al- 
most brought the household to the bor- 
derland of starvation. Eppie had “the 
last infirmity of noble minds,” and 
would almost have crossed that border- 
land sooner than let her need be known 
in Boronach. No one suspected it but 
Colin, and Barabel was ashamed to 
remember that she had let slip a hint 
of it to him. The three lived on por- 
ridge and a not very plentiful supply 
of potatoes and milk, with an occa- 
sional fish caught off the rocks. At 
night they got into the habit of going 
early to bed, so as to Save supper. 
When the snow came Barabel’s foot- 
gear gave out, and she was obliged to 
stay at home from school, the “schol- 
ars” singing out the common explana- 
tion of “no boots” when Mr. Corbett 
inquired for her—an explanation with 
which the schoolmaster of the old days 
was fain to be content. William wor- 
ried himself over the lassie’s losing her 
education, and at last Eppie, rather 
against her judgment, bought a new 
pair of boots for her, and the child trod 
the valley of humiliation in them when 
she saw the straits to which the old 
people had come and remembered the 
share her heedlessness had in 
bringing them about. The poor feed- 
ing told on them all, but most on Wil- 
liam, whose look through the early 
spring caused Eppie that sharp anxiety 
that women know so well. 

And then one evening Angus Bard’s 
letter came. 

The little girl from the 
brought it, and William took it from 
her at the door. “They told me to tell 
you,” she said, lingering, “that there's 
a boat from Port Erran come in out of 
the storm, and they have fresh herring, 


own 


post-office 


if you want any.” 


William turned to his wife with 2 
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pathetic touch of eagerness. “Eh, Ep- 
pie? Fresh herring! We might take 
some, do you think?’ 

“Yes, William,’ answered the old 
woman quickly; “yes, indeed. I will 
send Barabel the minute she comes in,” 
—and she went to the drawer where 
she kept her money and counted the 
few coins she had there. 

“A sixpence, do you think, Eppie?’ 
said the Catechist, watching her. 
“They would do good to us all.” 

“Yes, of course, William,” returned 
Eppie, with forced cheerfulness; “‘a six- 
pence isn’t much.” 

And then William opened the letter, 
and there were the dollar-notes up to 
the value of a hundred pounds. His 
hands shook, and he began to laugh 
in his own delighted way. “Eppie!” he 
cried, “Eppie, come and see the loving- 
kindness of the Lord!” 

When Barabel came in she was sent 
for fresh herring to the boat and for 
tea and sugar to the shop, and there 
was such a feast that night in Wil- 
liam’s house as there had not been in it 
for many a long month; and oh, dear 
me, how William and Eppie and Bara- 
bel enjoyed it; and if, gentle reader, 
you look a little scornful at this point 
of my tale you do not know how nice 
fresh herring are, coming fizzling hot 
off the fire to a hungry person’s plate; 
and if your scorn is rather for the de- 
scription of what you are pleased to 
call such a low enjoyment, ah, then, 
you do not know how fine a thing a 
good man’s feast can be. 

And in the middle of it all in walked 
Colin, and was bidden to sit down and 
taste the fresh herring, and thus it 
chanced that Allan Stewart's son was 
one of the first to share in Angus 
Bard’s prosperity. And this, if he 
had known all that had been and all 
that was to come, was a queer coinci- 
dence, 

And now for Angus Bard’s letter. It 
was a curious one in many ways, and 
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even after William had read it several 
times over he felt that there was more 
in it than he could altogether make out. 
On the face of it he saw that the man 
who wrote it was different in many 
ways from the Angus who went away. 
This was no illiterate scrawl, but the 
production of one well acquainted 
with English, and a man, too, who had 
purposes and plans, which he did not 
choose to do more than hint at. Sixty 
pounds out of the hundred, he directed, 
were to be used for the education of his 
daughter Barabel during the forthcom- 
ing year. She was to be sent away 
from Boronach to a school in the 
south, and was to be educated as the 
daughters of gentlefolk are educated. 
The writer hinted vaguely at reasons 
for this—at a position the girl was to 
occupy, a work she was to do. He 
said that later on a 
money would be sent; for the present 
year sixty pounds must cover every- 
thing, the remaining forty to be con- 
sidered as the first instalment towards 
payment of his debt to William and 
Eppie for their care and kindness to his 
child. He desired to hear of her wel- 
fare, and instructed that a letter ac- 
knowledging the money should be sent 
to a given address. 

Next day William took the letter up 
to Mr. Rory, and they studied it to- 
gether. Whatever was behind it, they 
agreed that Angus’s directions must be 
carried out, but Mr. Rory advised that 
only what was quite clear and distinct 
in the letter should be communicated to 
the little girl or allowed to leak out 
in Boronach. The rest might mean 
much and it might mean little. Mr. 
Rory promised to consult the minister's 
wife in Port Erran about schools, she 
being a south-country lady, and Wil- 
liam went home sorrowful to think that 
the house must soon be empty of the 
child. It 
was half over and the school had been 
and all mude 


larger sum of 


was not until the summer 


fixed on arrangements 
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that Barabel was told what was to hap- 
pen to her. She was aghast—over- 
whelmed—fiatly rebellious. She would 
not leave William and Eppie. She ut- 
terly refused to go away and be made 
a lady. The old people were sadly 
grieved to lose her, but the thing must 
be done. Eppie told her tearfully of 
the kind lady who was an aunt of 
Mrs. M’Tavish at Port Erran, and who 
kept a small school, and would be sure 
to make Barabel feel at home very 
soon. The girl would not listen. She 
would not be a lady—she would not 
be made different from Eppie and 
others in Boronach; it was a cruel thing 
The and his 
time her. She 
protest—she would 


catechist 
with 


to ask her. 
had a 
was a_ perpetual 
hardly eat; the healthy roses in her 
became a little Eppie 
that she ‘cried 


wife sore 


pale. 
herself to 


cheeks 
suspected 
sleep at nights. 

Mr. Rory got an inkling of this, and 
one day he saw the little lassie on the 
road, She was standing with some 
other children watching two men chas- 
ing a colt, and the minister smiled to 
himself; and when he came to the 
group he stopped and called her by 
name. The other children fied like 
chaff before wind, for Mr. Rory was 
a terror to them, and Barabel stood still, 
what done to 


“Lassie, 


wondering was to be 


her. said he, in his deep 
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rough voice, “do you see that unruly 
colt? Well, he’s going to school, and 
he must go to school, but he’s giving a 
lot of trouble first to Neil Stewart and 
his son.” He took out a silver snuff- 
box, and tapping it, took a pinch from 
it. Barabel went very red. “There's 
an unruly lassie,” Mr. Rory went on, 
“and she must go to school too, but 
she is giving a great deal of trouble 
first. I would think she should have 
more affection for William and Ep- 
pie.” The little girl glanced at him, 
and there was something in her eyes 
and look that made him think his sim- 
ile an apt one. He took a second sil- 
ver snuff-box from another pocket and 
opened it. It was filled with pepper- 
mints, and he held it out to her. Bar- 
abel helped herself silently, and the in- 
terview was at an end. William and 
Eppie had no more trouble with her. 

It was a nine days’ wonder in Boro- 
nach when she went away, and Mr. 
Corbett had his own comment on it 
after the next holidays. 

“A fine, suitable arrangement of 
things,” he said 
Stewart at home nursing his grand- 
mother, and Barabel Grant away south 
to be a scholar.” He gave a sort of 
grunt. “There are times,” he muttered, 
“when I would almost give up being 


sareastically--“Colin 


a schoolmaster.” 
Lydia Miller Mackay. 


(To be continued.) 
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It would seem to be impossible for 
any educational question ever to be 
settled; and it probably is right that 
it should be so, seeing that our educa- 
advance with our 
But an unnecessary 


tional ideals must 
general progress. 

amount of unrest seems to be attached 
to all questions connected with wom- 
consequence, no 


en's education, in 


doubt, of the fact that few people have 
any clear idea of what women ought 
to be. It is tolerably well agreed what 
men should be; but social conditions 
which produce a preponderance of the 
female population and make it impos- 
sible for some women, however much 
they may desire it, to be married, are 


inconvenient and disturbing to the 
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views of most men. In their opinion 
the womanly woman is the wife and 
mother; probably they would include 
also the adaptable and obliging spin- 
ster, who is ready to do everybody’s 
odd jobs and to make no claim to a 
life of her own. The existence of 
women who, whether they like itor not, 
are bound to work for their livelihood 
is, as a rule, only unwillingly recog- 
nized as an exception; the existence of 
women who claim to have a life of 
their own is still more upsetting to all 
ideas of a well-constituted universe. 
However much they may deny it in 
theory, most men, when they do think 
about the matter at all, still think of a 
woman only in regard to her relation- 
ship to themselves or to some other 
man, The thought of a woman by 
herself, with her own ideals, her own 
way to make, her own life to live, has 
no interest, no reality for them. Some- 
times she is spoken of indignantly as 
competing with man, unsexing herself, 
and bidden or entreated to return to 
her proper sphere. But no definition 
of that sphere such as will harmonize 
with our present social conditions is 
attempted. It is no wonder, there- 
fore, that the views as to how women 
should be educated are more subject to 
dispute and change than most other 
educational questions. 

In the eighteenth century at least 
there was no disguise attempted. It 
was clearly stated that the one object 
of a girl's education was that she 
should be pleasing to men. We find 
Dr. Gregory, in his letters to his 
daughters, written in 1773, telling 
them, “Be even cautious in displaying 
your good sense. It will be thought 
you assume a superiority over the rest 
of your company. But if you happen 
to have any learning, keep it a pro- 
found secret, especially from the men, 
who generally look with a jealous and 
malignant eye on a woman of great 
parts and a cultivated understanding.” 
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And in Emile, Rousseau writes of So- 
phie, his ideal woman: *“O how lovely is 
her ignorance! Happy is he who is 
destined to instruct her. She will 
never pretend to be the tutor of her 
husband, but will be content to be his 
pupil. Far from attempting to subject 
him to her taste, she will accommodate 
herself to his. She will be more esti- 
mable to him than if she were learned; 
he will have a pleasure in instructing 
her.” The kind of education which re- 
sulted from ideals such as these can 
be imagined. It is especially curious 
to notice how the prevailing conception 
as to what was graceful and elegant, 
led to an utter disregard in the major- 
ity of schools of all hygienic considera- 
Arthur Young describes with 
which 


tions. 
much 
he sent his daughter: 


bitterness the school to 


O what infatuation ever to send her 
to one! In the country she had health, 
spirits and strength, as if that were 
not enough with what she might have 
learned at home, instead of going to 
that region of constraint and death, 
Camden House. The rules for health 
are detestable; no air but in a meas- 
ured, formal walk, and all running 
and quick motion prohibited. Prepos- 
terous! She slept with a girl who 
could only hear with one ear. And so 
she ever laid on one side; and my dear 
child could do no otherwise afterwards 
without pain, because the vile beds are 
so small that they must both lie the 
same way. The school discipline of all 
sorts, the food, etc., etc., all contrib- 
uted. She never had a bellyfull at 
breakfast. Detestable this at the ex- 
pense of 80/. a year. Oh how I regret 
ever putting her there, or to any other, 
for they are all theatres of knavery, 
illiberality and infamy. 


The efforts of many devoted women 
have changed all this. But the move- 
ment is still young. Women’s colleges, 
girls’ high schools, the opening of uni- 
versity examinations to 
date from the latter half of the nine- 
teenth century. We are not yet in a 
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position to judge fully of their results, 
and there are still some at least, who 
are unconvinced of the advantages of 
the new development. <A prominent 
German teacher, himself the head of an 
important girls’ school in North Ger- 
many, said in a report a little while 
ago “that the intellectual powers of 
girls were capable of as high develop- 
ment as those of boys, but that it is 
still doubtful whether it is for the good 
of the community that they should be 
so developed.” Men as a rule are by 
no means convinced of the advantage 
of the higher education of women, In 
a recent book that seems to have en- 
joyed a good deal of popularity a father 
writes to his daughter: “There is noth- 
ing people in general like so little in 
woman as knowledge. When a 
pretty young woman asks me some- 
thing that I don’t know, I feel more 
inclined to box her ears than to kiss 
her.” Such a state of mind shows the 
selfish reasons why some men at least, 
would like to check the development of 
the intellectual powers of women. 
They want to find in their womenkind 
an intellectual echo, a sort of mental 
cushion, something to amuse or soothe, 
above all, some one to care for their 
physical comforts. An _ intellectual 
companion would be an impertinent in- 
truder. This kind of objection to 
women’s intellectual development pre- 
vails more largely than people are in- 
clined to own, and at least uncon- 
sciously influences opinion. It is often 
fostered by the exaggerated intensity 
of women about their intellectual in- 
terests. They cannot take things 
lightly; they insist upon talking about 
their pursuits in season and out of sea- 
son. They are too afraid of trifling; 
they do not know how to relax. 

But the objection to women’s intel- 
lectual development has a more natural 
origin. It is widely believed that in- 
tellectual pursuits will interfere with 
her devotion to her proper duties as 
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wife and mother. Every defect in 
domestic arrangements, bad cooking, 
careless servants, delicate children, ex- 
travagant expenditure, are all apt to be 
put down to the higher education of 
women. The cry goes up for a more 
sensible education, such as will really 
prepare women for their great work as 
wives and mothers. We are also told 
now that there must be a scientific 
basis for such teaching, and that 
women should understand the scientific 
principles that lie at the bottom of the 
right methods of managing a family 
and providing it with proper nourish- 
ment, clothing, and hygienic surround- 
ings. 

This sounds very well, and it would 
be easier to work upon if there were 
not so much disagreement between au- 
thorities in hygiene, and if facts al- 
ways seemed to agree with the teach- 
ing of science’in these matters. Analy- 
sis may tell us the value of different 
foods; careful observation, much weigh- 
ing both of food and of persons, may 
show exactly how much of different 
kinds of food is needed to build up the 
body for different kinds of work. But 
we find ‘people all over the world doing 
hard work on nourishment of the most 
varied kinds, and defying all the rules 
of science. We find what is consid- 
ered as poison by one set of authorities 
recommended as most desirable by oth- 
ers. In the end we are tempted to 
think that the chief result of all these 
studies about foods has been to provide 
a new subject of conversation, and to 
fill clubs and drawing-rooms with talk 
about diets and urie acid. Truly in 
these days we have lost much reserve. 

Again, we remember that the best 
cooks and the best managers in the 
world are the French women. It is 
certainly no scientific study that en- 
ables the mistress of a French country 
inn to prepare, one might say out of 
nothing, an appetizing dinner of five 
courses for the unexpected traveller. I 
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am far from wishing to disparage sci- 
ence, but things are not quite so certain 
or quite so clear yet as some of our 
educational reformers are inclined to 
maintain. Some of their theories, 
when expressed in practical advice, are 
occasionally of the nature to amuse a 
woman with common sense and a little 
experience of domestic life. As, for 
instance, the advice of a doctor at the 
Conference on Infant Mortality, in 
1906, as to some of the things neces- 
sary for the proper care of a baby 
which should be taught to young girls. 
The walls of the living-room, if the 
baby is kept there, “are to be cleaned 
with dough, or at all events the lower 
three feet, every two or three months”; 
the child is “not to be placed on the 
floor; if this cannot be avoided, a por- 
tion of the room is to be selected where 
there is no draught, and this portion 
must be kept specially clean.” When 
one thinks of the ordinary working 
woman's home, it is impossible not to 
feel that lessons such as this will seem 
to a child to have no connection with 
its actual life, but to belong to some 
sphere quite as remote as the doings 
of Henry the Eighth and his wives. 
Certainly, in all these matters, it would 
be well for no men, however great as 
scientists, to give advice in matters 
of detail without previous consultation 
with practical and thoughtful women. 

At present great efforts are being 
made to improve and develop the do- 
mestic economy teaching in elementary 
schools, and to introduce it into second- 
ary schools. Fears with regard to the 
possible physical deterioration of the 
people, the lessons taught by the com- 
parison between German and English 
homes, the wretched conditions of the 
slum life in our cities, due so largely 
to the incompetence of the women, have 
stirred us to try to do something to- 
wards training girls to be better house- 
wives. The strange thing is that in 
Germany, where the working women 
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are such good housewives, cooking is 
not as a rule taught in the elementary 
schools, The girls are expected to 
learn it from their mothers. But we 
in England,- whilst in a sense recogniz- 
ing more than ever the importance of 
the mother, are growing to consider 
her as hopeless, and are more and more 
taking her work away from her. The 
tendency of our domestic economy 
teaching is to disregard the mother, as 
being past improvement, and to build 
all our hopes on the instruction of the 
children. All the same, when a little 
girl in a cookery school was asked 
whether her mother had allowed her to 
cook the Sunday dinner, she answered, 
“Please, miss, I peeled the potatoes, but 
mother looked after the rabbit.” 

It will not be wise to expect too much 
from the result of the domestic econ- 
omy teaching in our elementary 
schools, however good it may be made. 
So long as girls leave school at four- 
teen, though they may have been 
taught cooking in the most admirable 
way, both practically and theoretically, 
though they may have learnt all about 
how to mix a bottle and wash a baby, 
any one who knows anything about 
children will feel sure that most of all 
they have learnt will be forgotten be- 
fore they have an opportunity of put- 
ting it into practice. Yet the teaching 
will not have been all wasted. It will 
the child that her education 
has some connection with her actual 
life. It will train her in habits of neat- 
ness and exactness and teach her to 
think about what she is doing, and to 
be quick and deft in the use of her 
hands, Its educational value will be 
considerable, quite apart from any 
practical result. At least it will teach 
the child to think about the actual do- 
ings of her daily life. this, 
something of what is taught may get 
through to the mother and something 
may remain in the child’s mind and 
prove of use in the future. But if the 
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teaching of domestic economy is to do 
much to raise the standard of home 
life amongst the working classes, the 
girls must be kept at school longer. 
Evening continuation classes will not 
do, even if they could be made com- 
pulsory, for young girls who have been 
at work all day are too tired to study 
to any purpose in the evening. What 
we should aim at is that neither boys 
nor girls on first leaving school should 
be allowed to work full time, but 
should be set free for some hours each 
week to continue their education, and 
also to go through such physical exer- 
cises as may help them to grow up 
into vigorous men and women. This 
is being done on their own initiative 
by some of the best employers. But 
it should be the rule, and not the ex- 
ception. Then the earlier years, none 
too long, could be given to developing 
the intelligence of the child and fitting 
it to learn those later lessons of practi- 
cal utility in such a way that they may 
be of real use in after-life. We must 
not be too ready, as so Many seem to 
be, to demand that all the teaching 
given, even to the girls in our ele- 
mentary schools, should be utilitarian. 
Working women have minds as well 
as working men. They will be none 
the worse off for knowing how to use 
them, for having some interests out- 
side the four walls of their home. To 
many it has seemed a grave disadvan- 
tage that so often the wives of the 
thinking and highly educated working 
men are far behind them intellectually. 
IDo not let us seem to say that all the 
working man wants is a housekeeper, 
nor limit the education of the working 
woman in such a way as to make it im- 
possible for her to be her husband’s in- 
tellectual companion. Probably no sec- 
tion of the community lead harder 
lives, with fewer pleasures or recre- 
ations, than the women of the working 
classes. The power to enjoy a good 
book, to take an intelligent interest in 


the affairs of their town and their 
country, will brighten their tives, 
and certainly need not make them 
worse wives and mothers. But in 
the opinion of many people every- 
thing except what is obviously useful 
is waste of time, and they ask indig- 
nantly, why should the girls in our ele- 
mentary schools be taught anything 
about history or literature, and hold up 
their hands in horror when they hear 
that some are even learning French. 
It is fundamentally the same concep- 
tion of what is the one essential in a 
girl’s education, that is leading to the 
movement to introduce domestic econ- 
omy teaching into girls’ secondary 
schools. Already teachers are over- 
burdened with trying to find room for 
the number of subjects that have to be 
taught, and are distracted between the 
various claims of various parents with 
their different ideals as to the kind of 
life for which the school is to prepare 
their daughters. It cannot fail to be 
most disturbing to be asked to make 
room for the inclusion of a new sub- 
ject. Is there any sense in it? Is 
there really anything like an art or 
science of housekeeping that needs to 
be taught to the ordinary girl? Surely 
what is needed is that women should 
bring their intelligence and their com- 
mon sense to bear upon their house- 
keeping, that they should use mind and 
thought in it. It is nothing very mys- 
terious, nothing that an _ intelligent 
woman whose mind has been trained, 
whose habits of observation have been 
called out, cannot learn very quickly 
if she desires. In a novel by Mrs. 
Dudeney somebody defines housekeep- 
ing as “a calling artfully created by 
hopelessly lazy women as a blind: no 
busy woman keeps house, it’s a terrible 
confession of idleness.” This is hardly 
an exaggeration. A busy woman tries 
to arrange her house so that it may 
keep itself. In a middle-class house- 
hold the secret of good housekeeping is 
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to know how to manage servants, and 
this is chiefly a matter of character 
and experience. The more a servant 
is trusted and left to herself, the better 
she will do her work. Only in this 
way can she be taught to think and 
make use of her own intelligence. It 
is easy enough to fritter away the 
whole day over small domestic occupa- 
tions, over unnecessary visits to shops 
and constant interference with the 
work of the servants. But the woman 
with means to keep sufficient servants, 
who has brought her intelligence to 
bear upon her household duties, will 
not find that they need take up much 
of her time if she has other things that 
she wishes to do. It is not the amount 
of time spent on it, but the amount of 
intelligence, thought and sympathy 
brought to bear upon it, that will make 
the household go smoothly and com- 
fortably for every one concerned. It 
will be argued that this is just why do- 
mestic economy should be taught in 
schools, so that girls may learn how to 
manage their households intelligently. 
I maintain that to train their intelli- 
gence, to give them a wide outlook, 
real interests in life, will fit them to 
learn easily for themselves when the 
right time comes, that amount of 
housekeeping which their particular 
circumstances require. A really well- 
educated woman will know what she 
learn and how to learn it; 
moreover, she will recognize that there 
is something to learn. The time for 
learning it will be when really 
needs it. Experience shows us that it 
is not the highly educated women with 
plenty of interests and many pursuits 
who are most inefficient in managing 
a house, or who have needed to make a 
special study of this mysterious art. 
They have known how to Eeep their 
eyes and ears open; they have known 
how to get the information they want 
with the least trouble; they have even 
been able to acquire the art, in which 
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most men are so proficient, of criticiz- 
ing a dish without knowing either 
what is really wrong with it or how it 
should be made, still less being able to 
make it themselves. They have also 
learnt a sense of proportion. ‘They 
know that housekeeping is not an end 
in itself, but only a means to make the 
life of the family go smoothly, so that 
each member may be able to do his 
real work in life efficiently with a back- 
ground of comfort, instead of a back: 
ground of worry. To be a good wife 
and mother is, indeed, a profession in 
itself but it is a very varied profession, 
for it demands that a woman should be 
able to be the companion and fellow- 
worker of her husband and children, as 
well as the manager of the home. 
At the same time, there is no doubt 
that Englishwomen have a great deal 
to learn with regard to domestic man- 
agement. Our housekeeping is extrav- 
agant, our conventional expenditure 
unnecessarily high. The standard is 
constantly set more with 
what people expect of us than to what 
we really want ourselves. We 
often not clear enough about what we 
do want to know how to get it. Ser- 
not well trained, and 
careless and inefficient in their 
Above all the arrangements with re- 
gard to food in institutions, in 
and colleges, are often far 
from satisfactory. If we do not want 
all women to regard it as their first 
duty in life to be housekeepers, we 
want some women to take a really pre- 
fessional view of the whole matter and 
to raise the standard for all. There is 
abundant need for the existence of good 
schools of cookery and domestic econ- 
omy, where and 
can be trained, where problems of do- 
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mestic management and hygiene may 
be seriously studied. But, as Miss 
Zimmern truly says in her Renaissance 
of Girls’ Education, published in 1898: 
“The girl is too 
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young, the high school girl too busy, to 
gain much from the wedging of a little 
domestic teaching into the mass of the 
ordinary school work.” Neither can 
these subjects be properly taught by a 
lesson once a week. They need con- 
tinuous practice if real skill and deft- 
ness are to be acquired. Those who 
wish to study them, either in order to 
become first-rate domestic servants, or 
in order to manage institutions of their 
own household, should attend one of 
the special domestic economy schools 
for a time, and be free to give their 
whole attention to the study. These 
schools are steadily improving, and 
have enlisted the services of many first- 
rate women, women with ideas and 
with enterprise, zealous for their sub- 
ject and keen to do all in their power 
to make it a living and a progressive 
subject. It is a subject which appeals 
naturally to many women, and there 
are posts needing highly competent 
women, for which they can prepare 
themselves. It is not a subject to be 
lightly dismissed, seeing how much of 
the well-being of the nation depends 
upon it, and no intelligence, no gifts 
will be wasted which are devoted to the 
attempt to raise the standard of do- 
mestic management. The existence of 
a high standard will have its effect 
everywhere. The ordinary woman, 
who is keen to manage her small house- 
hold as well and with as little expendi- 
ture of time as possible, will know 
where to go for new light, for new 
ideas. The whole subject will be re- 
ceiving really thoughtful attention, and 
will be studied by those who can com- 
bine theory with practice. Even they 
must not, in the keenness of their pro- 
fessional interest in their new subject, 
lose their sense of proportion, but must 
try to have sufficient understanding of 
social questions to perceive exactly 
where they and their subject come in. 

The kind of way in which domestic 
economy is being studied by some of 
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the leading teachers, and by those re- 
sponsible for organizing the study, es- 
pecially in London, gives good hopes 
for the future, though there is still 
very much to be done. Those who spe- 
cialize on this subject must remember 
that the way in which a subject is 
raised in the public estimation is by the 
good work of its professors and serious 
students. Before the principles of house- 
hold management can be scientifically 
explained, as Sir Philip Magnus de- 
manded at the recent meeting of the 
British Association, they must be 
known. But we demur from his con- 
clusion that, even when known, they 
should form an essential part of the 
curriculum in girls’ secondary schools. 
The time there can be better spent. 
The study of natural science will be 
of great advantage to most girls, but 
let them give their attention to some 
branch of science which not only rests 
on real knowledge and observation, but 
which is enlarging and uplifting to the 
mind. Meditation on the scientific 
principles upon which her housekeeping 
rests will neither fill a woman’s leisure 
nor make her an interesting companion 
to husband or children. But some 
knowledge of books and how to use 
them, such training in history or sci- 
ence as will open her eyes to some- 
thing of the meaning of the world of 
men and nature around her, will help 
her to use fruitfully that part of her 
life which is not given to housekeeping. 

Women, to a certain extent, have 
themselves to blame for this reaction 
on the part of so many men in favor 
of the domestic woman, and against 
the higher education of women. They 
have not given their mind sufficiently 
to domestic matters, perhaps, partly 
because they often care very little 
about what they eat themselves. This 
characteristic of theirs is convenient 
when it is thought desirable to pay 
them a lower salary than a man would 
accept for the same work. The man is 
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not going to make his evening meal off 
tea and sardines, and rather despises 
the woman who does; but society is not 
prepared to pay her a salary which 
will enable her to provide herself with 
anything better. Many women, on the 
other hand, despise men for caring 
about their dinner. I remember oue, 
to whom I said when seeing her off 
into the train, where she was going to 
dine, that I hoped she was going to 
have a good dinner, who answered, 
“Oh, I don’t care what I eat, I leave 
that to the men.” Leaving greediness 
aside, every one ought to care what 
they eat, especially in order that they 
may be better able to provide suitable 
food for others. Perhaps, in a state of 
society where labor was properly ap- 
portioned between the two sexes, it 
would turn out that the work of both 
ordering and cooking the dinner de- 
volved upon the men, seeing it is they 
who care most about it. It is already 
abundantly clear that men make the 
best cooks. But so long as this work 
is left to women, they must give their 
minds to it and do it as well as it can 
be done. No long list of honors won 
by the students of any college will jus- 
tify insufficient, unappetizing and badly 
cooked food. Nothing will do more 
harm to the cause of the higher edu- 
cation of women than any justification 
for the idea that their health suffers 
from their studies, and that the women 
who organize those studies set an in- 
sufficient value on the domestic side of 
life. 

This, of course, was the old idea, 
and some think that it has long 
been successfully disposed of. It would 
have been still more successfully dis- 
posed of if, side by side with the de- 
velopment of the higher studies of 
women had grown an increasing desire 
on the part of those who direct them, 
to raise the standard of home manage- 
ment in all matters. The desire has 
been there to some extent, and much 
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has been done, but more still needs 
doing in order to raise the standard, so 
deplorably low in England. How it is 
to be done is a question which demands 
the serious thought and consideration 
not only of those who have a genius 
for these matters, but of those who 
take a wide and understanding view of 
a woman’s work in life. 

Women must take a more active part 
in the whole organization of education. 
More women school inspectors are 
needed, not only to inspect the needle- 
work and domestic economy teaching, 
but women who are fitted and trusted 
to inspect every branch of education, 
and whose own training and experience 
enable them to take a wide view of 
education as a whole. We need 
amongst them some of the same class 
as the men who are to be found 
among the men _  inspectors—univer- 
sity women, who have given real 
thought and study to educational ques- 
tions. Of course the woman with 
practical experience in teaching is also 
needed. There is abundant room for 
both, but sufficient responsibility must 
be given, and sufficient salaries must 
be paid, to attract the very best 
women. We have excellent women 
inspectors, but we want more of them. 
This will be especially the case if sec- 
ondary schools are to be regularly in- 
spected. There is ground for fear that 
the higher side of women’s education 
will not be sufficiently taken into ac- 
count by the education authorities, aod 
that utilitarian considerations will be 
allowed too much scope. Men are in 
the majority on all education authori- 
ties, and few men understand much 
about women except in their relation 
to themselves. The place that domes- 
tic subjects should occupy and the way 
in which they should be taught can 
best be decided by women. But the 
best women to decide these questions 
will not be the specialists in domestic 
subjects, but those capable of taking 
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a wide view of the whole matter. We 

have a touching belief in the expert 

in these days, but people are still 

needed with enough general knowledge 
The Nineteenth Century and After. 
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to keep a sense of proportion, and to 
know how to use the conclusions of the 
expert. 

Louise Creighton. 
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All those who have attempted to 
write, who have known the uplifting 
joys and disheartening sorrows of that 
inmost enthralling as well as most ex- 
asperating of occupations, have also 
known the satisfaction of learning to 
play with words—the most beguiling 
of toys—learning to select, to align, to 
arrange and re-arrange them, until at 
length, on some happy occasion, they 
seem to fall into their proper places. 
A grave with the 
writers of to-day with respect to that 
selection of words: for it is they who 
are constantly distributing a vocabu- 
lary to the readers of England and who 
it that what 


remains 


responsibility lies 


must therefore see to 
they are distributing 
taminated. 

A multitude of new 


cently come into our language. 


uncon- 
words have re- 
They 
are necessary and inevitable, since so 
much that is new has recently come 
into our lives, and the vocabulary of a 
nation is bound to reflect the national 
existence. There is a tribe, I believe, 
in Africa, who have a distinct and sep- 
arate word for the murder of all their 
relations to the most distant degrees 
of affinity: a separate word for killing 
a great-aunt, a younger brother, or a 
step-daughter and her second cousin, 
but no single word to express any form 
of love, or gratitude, or tenderness, or 
any of the And so 
in this country in our own day many 
words have been coined descriptive of 


softer emotions. 


every form of speed; of hearing at a 
distance, of seeing at a distance, of 
writing at a distance, of flying through 
the air, of moving along the ground, of 
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propelling one’s self in various ways, 
of going along on wheels, of killing by 
electricity, of curing by electricity, and 
all the rest; but not one word has been 
coined for any new form of keeping 
still, It not these entirely 
words I wish to discuss; it is the old 


is new 
words we use, and ill-use, and debase 
and deface, and alter and abbreviate, 
until our vocabulary is gradually 
dwindling into a poverty-stricken as- 
semblage of worn and rubbed expres- 
sions, that have no more edge left upon 
them than the water-worn pebbles of 
the sea-shore. 

The vocabulary of each one of us is 
a most important part of our equip- 
ment, and we ought designedly to keep 
it in the best condition possible. We 
do not pay enough attention to this 
particular branch of the education of 
our children. The vocabulary of our 
sons, no doubt, ludi- 
crous; but it reflects our national sys- 
tem of education, and as such receives 
that official stamp of our national pride 
which entitles so many of our limita- 
muster as advantages. 


is occasionally 


tions to 
Our daughters used to be the reposito- 
ries of a gentler speech, but now they 
too have fallen from grace: they have 
adopted, and frequently exaggerated, 
the speech of their brothers. We hear 
many discussions in these days as to 
learn, and the 


pass 


what a girl ought to 
pioneers of progress among us would 
hold up their hands in horror at the 
idea of her being taught only to read 
and write. But this, me, 
would be an ample scheme of educa- 
tion, providing, that is, that she were 


it seems to 
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What to read and How to 
write. Too many of us are taught nei- 
ther. But the preliminary to knowing 
how to use words in writing is know- 
ing how to use them in speaking; and 
if we admit that a female child should 
be taught to talk at all, she should be 
taught to do so in the best way attain- 
able. If we allow ourselves to be slip- 
shod and untidy in talking, we are the 
more likely to be slipshod and untidy 
in writing. 

One snare that we are apt to fall 
into in speech is that hardly 
ever seem able to finish our sentences, 
such as they are. This is again some- 
thing that we ought to teach our chil- 
dren. We impress on them they must 
finish one mouthful before beginning 
the next; we ought also to insist on 
their finishing one sentence before be- 
ginning the next. I overheard a con- 
versation at the play the other day 
which offers some interesting examples 
of diction. Two well-dressed women 
sitting in the stalls were discussing a 
female friend. One said—‘She is quite 
impossible, isn’t she?’—Now this ex- 
pression, to begin with, the purist 
might condemn: a person can hardly be 
impossible-—But we will admit this as 
an abridgement.—The other replied 
“She is so...” and then she left off. 
And the first said—“‘She is, you know, 
she really is.” The second said “And 
it isn’t as if...” then she left off 
again. And the first rejoined “Ex- 
actly.”"—That was the end. And in 
these few felicitous touches they de- 
scribed the character of their friend. 
We have gone a long way here from 
the finished word-portraits which the 
women of the eighteenth century used 
to hand round in their drawing-rooms. 
It might not perhaps make for greater 
amenity of social intercourse if we did 
the same thing in these days, and if we 
all set to work to write sketches of one 
another and read them to the rest of 
but it would certainly 
VOL. 1947 


taught, 


we 


our friends; 
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make for greater precision, both of 
thought and expression. 

The auditorium of a theatre is a fruit- 
ful hunting-ground for those who 
would investigate our verbal resources, 
and the poverty of our vocabulary be- 
comes still more apparent when it is a 
question of discussing a play. <A 
Frenchman has said that the 
why in England there is always an or- 
chestra playing loudly between the acts 
and making conversation almost impos- 
sible, is that we must conceal the fact 
that we have nothing to say about the 
piece. It must be admitted that as a 
rule we have not very much, If the 
play has pleased us we say it is “nice”; 
if it has not, we say it is “rot.” Or if 
we do not wish to commit ourselves to 


reason 


such extremes of opinion our criticism 
can be subtly differentiated, and 
say it is “rather nice” or “rather rot.” 
Oh that we could, when we begin a 
new subject of conversation, break into 
a new set of unused expressions, as one 
breaks into a new pack of cards! How 
grateful 
heaven-sent rare ones who find some 


we 


we are on occasion to those 
fresh and vigorous collocation of words 
to arrest our jaded attention, who place 
the everyday terms in some new and 
glittering juxtaposition, that catches 
the light and penetrates us with a 
sense of exquisite apprehension! 
Statistics are constantly being given 
us as to the number of words that vari- 
ous kinds of people are supposed to 
have in their vocabulary, ranging, I be- 
lieve, from the peasant, who is sup- 
posed to have about hundred 
words, to somebody else,—a prince per- 
haps?—who has three thousand. But 
many hears talking in 
people especially, 
seem to know six words, in 
the way of epithets at 
any rate. They know “rot” of course, 
“rotter” and “rotten”; they know 
“waster,” and they know “a 
sort” and “of the best,” and these sub- 


three 


people one 


these days, young 
only 


descriptive 


good 
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divisions appear to embrace the whole 
of mankind. There is absolutely no 
attempt at discrimination or choice of 
words, and therefore there is no choice 
of thought. This is the more to be 
regretted, as we must recognize that 
the ultimate verdict of taste, the final 
decision, in any period, lies with the 
young, not with those whose judgment 
is obscured by the habit of a former 
tradition. In matters of language, the 
young of both sexes are certainly the 
chief offenders to-day. They do not 
seem able to use the most ordinary 
word in its ordinary form. They speak 
of sitting-rooms as “sitters,” of pro- 
grammes as “proggers,” of bedrooms as 
“umbies,” of chaperons as “chaps.” A 
“Deaser” for a deceased wife's sister 
is no doubt a useful abbreviation, con- 
sidering the time spent in discussing 
the subject. The climax of truncation 
is reached when one hears an under- 
graduate explaining quite seriously to 
the Head of his College that he had 
not been to chapel because he was a 
“gnogger,” that is, an agnostic. And 
in a very short time, unless we are 
careful, we shall all of us be using 
these words; we shall all be writing 
“gnogger”’ as well as saying it, and it 
will probably be constantly used in the 
theological novel. 

There is an Eastern proverb which 
says “The way is short from the tongue 
to the ink-bottle.” It is indeed. We 
now tolerate in print much that we 
used to protest against even in speech. 
Such words as “lecturette’” and “ser- 
monette” we now see in every news- 
paper. As to “suffragette,” that is the 
most barbarous word of all, politits 
apart; for “suffragette” if it means 
anything, according to the analogy of 
the words formed in the same way, 
should mean “a small suffrage,” and 
not a female person who wants to ob- 
tain it. A certain number of current 
phrases in yogue, swamping all indi- 
viduality of thought, all choice of lan- 
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guage, all grace of original expression, 
are now used by every one; phrases 
handed from one to the other like bat- 
tered old coins, from which all bright- 
ness has long ago departed; phrases 
stuck in anywhere, whether they fit the 
need of the sentence or not, and ac- 
tually proffered to us as tokens for 
opinions. Among such formulas is 
saying a thing has “come to stay,” with 
which some people answer everything 
that is said to them; or that such a one 
is “on his own,” the most shapeless 
and jerry-built phrase that was ever 
constructed. Still more objectionable 
is it to say that one is “fed up” with 
a thing, meaning that one has had 
enough of it; or to say if an incredible 
story is being told, that the narrator 
was “pulling your leg.” To hear such 
expressions on the lips of attractive 
and distinguished-looking girls is to 
my mind lamentable. And worst of 
all, these expressions actually take the 
place of wit,—they are delivered with a 
smile and an air as though the speaker 
were saying “Now mark, I am going 
to say something quite new and very 
amusing indeed.” And the users of 
these simulacra of jests appear to con- 
sider themselves absolved ‘rom trying 
to think of any combinations of words 
on their own account. Then there are 
people who besides using more salient 
monstrosities of language, are in the 
habit of interlarding their talk with all 
sorts of absolutely meaningless tags 
and odds and ends of expression, such 
as “Don’t you see?”—‘“sort of’—*‘‘don't 
you know?”—“you know what I mean” 
—and the like, until the talk of the 
town in Mayfair and Belgravia,—and 
not in the servants’ hall only, where 
you might expect it,—largely consists 
of sentences like this:—‘‘And then, do 
you see, I said ‘no’—sort of very loudly, 
do you see? and really sort of meaning 
it, don’t you know what I mean? And 
as for him,—well, do you see, he was 
sort of bothered—you see what I mean, 
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don’t you?” If this is the language 
we are to talk and to hear, the sooner 
we take to some form of Wordless Con- 
versation the better. 

I believe one reason of these deplora- 
ble manifestations is that it is mis- 
takenly impressed upon us, before we 
are old enough to know better, that 
words do not signify. “Deeds, not 
words” we are taught, whereas what 
we need is Deeds and Words. Rud- 
yard Kipling’s wonderful allegory of 
the man of words who had to be killed, 
contained an eternal truth: he was the 
man who mattered. Of course words 
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matter most, they matter supremely. 
The great deeds that put on immortal- 
ity do so in the form of words. If the 
deed is not sung, it perishes, however 
fine and noble it may be. And the 
great majority of human beings that 
we meet as we go through the world, 
we only know in terms of words; we 
don’t know what they do, we only 
know what they say: and that is how 
we judge them.—We are constantly told 
to do our best, we are never told to 
say our best; if we were, the world 
would be a different and more agree- 
able place. 
Florence Bell. 
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If you, being but a man, look into the 
eyes of the Princess Marguerite, you 
are lost. Therefore I, having more 
than a fair share of the weakness of 
my sex, turned an unappreciative but 
determined gaze on the ancient sundial, 
which is an interesting feature of her 
garden. 

We were standing by the fish-pond, 
in which, should you care to look, you 
will see hundreds of the gayest and 
most splendid goldfish flashing hither 
and thither. The Princess was proud 
of her goldfish; and growing tired of 
the august beauties of the ancient sun- 
dial, I let my errant glance fall on the 
smooth surface of the pond at our feet. 
Alas for human precautions and the 
simple strategy of our hard-pressed 
sex! I had meant to admire the ever- 
varying charms of her Highness’s gor- 
geous goldfish; but instead, I found my- 
self gazing, by favor of that liquid mir- 
ror, into the dangerous depths of her 
Highness’s pleading eyes. 

Of course I was lost at once; but I 
determined to capitulate with some 
show of dignity. 

“It’s unlike you to refuse me,” she 


said. I believe she knew I was 


caught. “There was a time in Eng- 
land, long ago, when you told me that 
my lightest wish spelt duty for you.” 
It wasn’t so very long ago either, but 
I didn’t remind her. 

Then, however, she was Lady Marga- 
ret Carlyon and a near neighbor of 
mine in Yorkshire. was 
Princess Marguerite, wife of his High- 
ness Prince Cedric the Eighth of Ho- 
hen-Lippenburg, and I was a humble 
secretary of the British Legation in her 
capital. Therefore it was a little un- 
kind to remind me of what I had said 
(very rashly, not being a marrying 
man) once upon a time in England. 

“Now, as then, I am your Highness’s 
servant in all things,” I answered, look- 
ing up at her. I was a lost man now, 
so further precautions were unneces- 
sary. “But——” 

“Oh yes,” she took me up sharply; 
“you would give your life for me, but 
——you would cut off your right hand 
for me, but——you would beard his 
Highness in his private room and force 
him to give way, but——oh, I congratu- 
late you on your caution, sir. You are 
truly not the man to face Prince Cedric 
Pooh, you are all alike 


Now she 


with your buts. 
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with your brave words and empty 
deeds!” And she turned her back on 
me with a stamp of her foot and a 
toss of her head. I was sometimes 
rather glad she had married Prince 
Cedric. 

And what was it all about? What 
was it that brought the warm color 
to her face and the angry light to her 
wonderful eyes? What had made her 
send a servant to the Legation with 
a note, marked wrgent, asking me to 
call and see her at once? Was it im- 
portant and secret business of State, a 
plot against the Prince’s life? Had 
her jewels been stolen or her husband 
proved unfaithful? 

Why, no,—nothing of the sort: the 
Princess wanted her portrait painted 
by my friend George Pilkington, whom 
she had never seen, and Prince Cedric 
had refused to allow it. Old Eckstein, 
the court-painter, had been good enough 
for his sisters and his mother, said he, 
and ought to be good enough for his 
wife. Besides, she had had her por- 
trait painted twice already, and he was 
hanged if he knew why she should 
want a third. Accordingly there had 
been a scene of some warmth, and the 
Prince had retired fuming to his pri- 
vate room, whither the outraged Mar- 
guerite heartlessly wished me to ad- 
journ, to reason with her tyrannical 
lord. 

Now her Highness’s unnecessary al- 
lusion to that time “long ago” in Eng- 
land had led me back, by I do not 
know what train of thought, to a fancy- 
dress ball at our house in Yorkshire, 
at which she had looked very charm- 
ing. She had chosen to dress as an 
idealized Tyrolese peasant. I had 
danced with her once or twice that 
night, I remember, and sat out with 
her,—well, more than once or twice, 
and—but dear, dear, I was very 
young then, and the Tyrolese peasant’s 
dress was, as I have hinted, very 
charming. 





“Do you remember,” said I,—she had 
turned back and was standing close to 
me, looking into the fish-pond—“do you 
remember that fancy-dress ball, my 
sister’s birthday ball, at our place, the 
year before you married?’ 

“Yes, of course I do,” she answered, 
surprised. “Why?” 

“Oh nothing,—you were rather nice 
that night, I remember; that’s all. 
Nicer than——” 

“Iam now, I suppose. I don’t think 
you've improved, you know.” 

“You were dressed as a peasant girl,” 
I went on rather hurriedly. 

“Yes, I remember; and you said I 
looked nice, wasn’t it?” 

“No, it wasn’t.” 

She drew away a little. “Oh no,” 
she said. “Now I think of it, it wasn’t 
you at all; it was Jack Burrows. 
He—” 

“Lovely was the word,” I remarked 
coldly. 

“So it was; it must have been you 
after all. You said you wished I was 
really a peasant instead of an heiress, 
because then——” 

“Certainly the dress suited you,” | 
put in, 

“Because then you could prove to 
me—” 

“I was only twenty,” I pleaded; “and 
the moonlight, you know.” 

“Prove to me, how truly you-——” 

“Don’t,” I said. Yes, it was a very 
pretty dress. 

She was silent for a while. “But that 
was long ago,” she then said. 

“Not so very long ago.” I was los- 
ing my head a little. 

“I wish I was a peasant,” she re- 
marked presently. 

“Why?’ I asked, rather alarmed, yet 
a little,—well,—pleased. 

“Then I could have my _ portrait 
painted without any bother.” 

“Oh,” said I, relieved, yet a little,— 
well,—disappointed. Nothing is _ per- 
fect in this life. 
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“If you were you couldn't afford to,” 
I added practically. 

“It would be great fun,” she said, tak- 
ing no notice of my remark. 

“What would?” 

“I wonder if he would know me.” 

“Who?” I asked, mystified. 

The Princess began to laugh; she 
bubbled over with laughter. “Oh it 
would be glorious; only you must help 
me, you know.” 

“If your Highness would be good 
enough to explain,” I began loftily. 

“You said the dress suited me.” I 
groaned. “And I'll tell him after- 
wards.” 

“Tell whom?’ said I despairingly. 

“Why, Cedric.” 

“What will you tell him?” 

“That Mr. Pilkington painted my por- 
trait dressed as a peasant.” 

“Pilkington dressed as a peasant!” I 
gasped, much astonished. 

“No, no, I will dress as a peasant, 
so that no one will know me, and Mr. 
Pilkington, who doesn’t know me in 
any dress, will paint me.” 

Good God! Why had I ever men- 
tioned that infernal ball and that—that 
—well, charming peasant’s dress. Then 
a thought struck me. “Every one in 
the palace would know you,” I said tri- 
umphantly. 

“Oh, we'll meet him at an old wood- 
man’s cottage which I know is empty, 
in the forest,” she answered readily. 

“We?” I repeated aghast. 

“Of course. You must bring Mr. 
Pilkington; I'll bring old Countess Elsa, 
so as to be quite proper.” 

“Dressed as a peasant, too?” I 
grinned as I pictured the forbidding 
features of that stately dame. 

“You're getting quite sharp,” said the 
Princess, approvingly. “And you must 
tell Mr. Pilkington that you have 
found a peasant girl who is,—well,”’— 
and she looked down,—‘“nice, was the 
word, wasn’t it?” 

“Lovely, I think,” I corrected. 
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“Oh, well, as you like, And that you 
want him to paint her.” 

“No, I can't, really,” said I, with a 
great show of firmness. 

“You're right, it wasn’t so very long 
ago,” said she thoughtfully. “But I be- 
lieve after all it was Jack Burrows 
who said that he wished——” 

“Well, of course, if you insist,” I 
said. You see, I had looked into the 
fish-pond. 

“You're a dear,” said the Princess. 

Pilkington arrived next day. The 
Same evening we were invited to a 
bachelor dinner at the Legation, to 
meet Prince Cedric. Now the Prince, 
when he chooses to be nice, is very 
nice indeed, and he was pleased on this 
occasion to take a kindly interest in 
Pilkington, 

“I have heard your name, Mr. Pil- 
kington,” said his Highness, with a 
peculiar smile; “and I have looked for- 
ward with some,—er,—pleasurable curi- 
osity to meeting you this evening.” 

“Your Highness is too good,” replied 
the unconscious George, much flat- 
tered. “I had not imagined that my 
poor efforts had attained such fame.” 

Prince Cedric laughed a little “I 
am bound to say,” he remarked enig- 
matically, “that it was not so much on 
account of the work you have already 
accomplished, as of that which has not 
as yet fallen to your share.” 

My friend was, not unnaturally, mys- 
tified, but on reflection decided that the 
Prince was promising him a brilliant 
future. For myself I was a little un- 
comfortable, for his Highness as he 
made the observation had looked over 
George’s shoulder at me, and his eyes, 
as they met mine, had in them a sort 
of sarcastic amusement that was de- 
cidedly disconcerting. 

The following day was that which 
the Princess had set aside for the first 
scene in what she was pleased to call 
I accordingly called for 
He was in 


our comedy. 
Pilkington at his hotel. 
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bed when I got there, and it was only 
when I promised to show him some- 
thing exceptional in the way of female 
beauty that he consented to come out 
with me. On the way, which lay 
through one of the Prince’s forests, he 
plied me with questions, many of them 
embarrassing; nor did I find it easy to 
put him off. “Does she live with her 
father?” he asked in irrelevant re- 
ponse to my eulogy of the surrounding 
scenery. 

“No; her father lives some 
away,” I replied, which 
the case, for he lives in Yorkshire. 
a moment we shall be there.” 

And then the sentence was cut short 
at my lips for there, visible as we 
turned a corner, not fifty yards ahead 
of us, stood the Prince, waiting. For 
whom? For what? Even in the short 
moment, before he turned and saw us, 
and seeing, stayed silent till we reached 
him, J had time to ask myself the ques- 
tion, Waiting for whom? 

For a second after we had reached 
him and stood bareheaded he looked at 
us hard and smiled, a trifle grimly, lL 
thought. Then, motioning us to be 
covered, he cried: “Well met, gentle- 
This is indeed an un- 
It is our woodland 


miles 
indeed 
“In 


was 


men, well met. 
expected pleasure. 
scenery, no doubt, which has attracted 
you, Mr. Pilkington. You are an ad- 
mirer of the picturesque?” 

“In all its varieties, your Highness,” 
assented George, heartily. 

“Ah,” replied Prince Cedric dryly. 
“If you continue your walk, taking 
that turning to the right, you will come 
in view of a most delightful bit of 
scenery. And as you appreciate so 
ardently the,—er,—beauties of nature, 
you will the more easily forgive me for 
depriving you of Mr. Blake’s company. 
I have a matter of some importance to 
discuss with him.” 

Beckoning me to his 
Highness bowed slightly to the aston- 
ished George and began to stroll off in 


follow him, 
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the direction we had come. As there 
was nothing for it but to acquiesce, 
with a look which I meant to be 
charged with warning, but which to 
George must have been entirely mean- 
ingless, I walked after the Prince, the 
most puzzled and anxious man that day 
in Lippenburg. For surely the Prince 
knew, surely it could not be chance that 
brought him there that day, at that 
hour? Yet, if he knew, why did he 
leave Pilkington alone, and direct him, 
as he had, to the cottage? Or, was it 
a trap? Would he find, not the Prin- 
cess, but,—something else? And then 
suddenly I was afraid, and I opened 
my mouth to plead, to assure Cedric 
that George knew nothing. It was a 
harmless joke,—but before I could 
form the words, the cold calm voice of 
the Prince brought me back to sanity 
and reason, 

“Your chief, Mr. Blake, has spoken 
to me of you, on more than one occa- 
sion, in the highest terms. In fact 
so much have I been impressed by 
your ability and good sense, that I 
have persuaded him to entrust you 
with a piece of business which will 
involve your departure for London im- 
mediately. It concerns a _ question 
which has been under discussion be- 
tween your Government and myself 
for some months, and which I wish, if 
possible, to bring to a speedy termina- 
tion.” I heaved a grateful sigh of re- 
lief. This intention of sending me 
away, which should have alarmed me 
most, curiously enough, at the moment 
banished my fears. “I am fortunate to 
have met you,” he continued. “I have 
a carriage near at hand, if you will 
forgive my want of ceremony and ac- 
company me to the Legation, you will 
oblige me greatly. 

The Prince had found, 
as I prayed and thought, the one weak 
spot in my armor. If the Princess's 
design was known to him, intervention 
If, on 


unwittingly 


on my part would be useless. 
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the other hand, he knew nothing, obe- 
dience was the surest way to avoid 
suspicion, 

At the Legation I received my in- 
structions; I was to conclude matters 
at the earliest possible moment, and, 
in any case, return in three weeks’ 
time. 

Leaving a note at the Kaiserdhof, in- 
forming George that urgent business 
involved my immediate departure, and 
begging him earnestly to give the 
woodman’s hut a wide berth during my 
absence, I caught the express and left 
Schénburg. And as the train glided out 
of the station I mentally entrusted Pil- 
kington and the Princess to Providence 
and their own folly, cursing fish-ponds 
and Tyrolese peasants with emphatic 
fervor. 


“Shall 1,” wrote George, the next 
day, “shall I paint her portrait first and 
fall in love with her afterwards? Or 
shall I fall in love first and then 
paint a portrait which will be no more 
like her than a pretty woman is as a 
rule like an angel, thank Heaven! I 
shall paint the portrait first and begin 
to-morrow. For you, oh jealous fugi- 
tive” (so much for my note of warn- 
ing!) “do you know her fickleness? 
Have you sounded her shallows? 
‘Where is your friend?’ she asked anx- 
iously; and then with relief, such a 
pleased sigh and a smile (I must begin 
the portrait without fail to-morrow), 
she went on, ‘Well, it is better fun 
without him.’ The mother, a fearsome 
dame” (oh Countess Elsa, did your ears 
burn?), “left us after a few minutes.” 

I only had one other letter from him 
and that after a week’s interval. I ex- 
“The por- 
‘Shallows,’ 
What 


tract one sentence from it. 
trait progresses famously. 
did I say? Fool that I was! 
depths, what depths!” 


On my return to Schénburg, Pilking- 


ton met me at the station. Giving 
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my lInggage into my servant's charge, 
I decided that we should walk home. I 
at once asked George about the por- 
trait. 

“I shall finish it to-morrow,” he re- 
plied, “and I believe it is good work. 
He paused. “I am equally certain that 
it is a complete failure.” 

I gazed on him in astonishment. “Of 
course I am not an artist,” I remarked, 
“but still, I suppose explanation is pos- 
sible.” 

“No, it isn’t; that’s just the puzzle. I 
can’t be quite certain, of course. You 
see, when I paint a portrait the last 
sitting is far and away the most im- 
portant. It is rather like the unveil- 
ing of a picture; the success or failure 
is not apparent until the thing is ab- 
solutely finished.” 

“But you say 
both.” 

“It is hard to explain,” he answered, 
“but it is this way. The personality 
of the girl seems to have escaped me. 
Yet I feel that I know her thoroughly. 
She herself does not strike me par- 
ticularly as out of keeping with her 
surroundings, but the girl I am putting 
on the canvas does.” 

“My dear George,” said I, “you are a 
trifle obscure.” 

“You see,” he explained, “‘a true por- 
trait should show you the moral char- 
acter, the self of the sitter. It should 
portray the soul, shining through the 
body, the visible person.” 

“Well, then, all you mean is, to put 
it shortly, that the character and tem- 
perament of the girl are out of touch 
with her environment.” 

“That's what I have said to myself, 
but it doesn’t satisfy me.” 

We were walking along the principal 
street. At this moment there was a 
lull in the traffic, and I noticed the 
men among the passers-by baring their 
heads. I glanced round and there was 
the Princess driving by. 

“Who is it?’ asked George. 


this is going to be 


I told 
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him. “Haven’t you seen her before?” 
I added innocently. “No,” he answered, 
with a puzzled expression; “yet I could 
swear I know her face.” I hastened to 
change the subject. 

At first I was amazed at his failure 
to recognize her. Then I remembered 
he had told me once before that, while 
painting, he became so absorbed in his 
work, extracting as it were the soul 
from the body of his subject and put- 
ting it on the canvas, that he had often 
felt afterwards as though the outward 
and visible form was that of a com- 
plete stranger. He recorded the per- 
sonality, incidentally clothed in flesh. 
On arrival at the Legation, finding I 
was to go immediately and report di- 
rect to the Prince, I drove straight to 
the His Highness received 
me in his private room and I proceeded 
to make my report. I noticed that, 
although he displayed his usual capac- 
ity and acumen, it was with an obvious 
effort that he succeeded in concentrat- 
ing his attention on the matter in hand. 
When I had finished he asked 
few questions, and then sat silent, hes- 
itating, it seemed, to dismiss me. 

As I waited, I looked with interest at 
this man. In the prime of life, with a 
remarkable capacity for governing, a 
keen intellect and enormous physical 
energy, Prince Cedric, though possessed 
of great personal attraction, was some- 
He had no close 


palace. 


me a 


thing of an enigma. 
friends; perhaps this was a necessary 
incident of his position, but he was dis- 
tinguished by a certain impenetrable 
aloofness, which rendered him singu- 
larly difficult of approach. He had 
been noted in early youth for reckless- 
ness and extraordinary personal cour- 
age; there had also been one or two 
scandals, but more lately he had aston- 
ished Europe by his astute diplomacy 
and statesmanship. 

Presently he spoke. Mr. 
Blake, whether you have the slightest 
idea why I had you sent to London on 


“IL wonder, 
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this mission.” I confessed that I had 
been puzzled by his somewhat unusual 
action. “To tell you the truth,” the 
Prince continued, “I was anxious to 
try a little experiment, and your ab- 
sence simplified matters considerably.” 

“In short, your Highness wanted me 
out of the way?’ 

“Precisely. You see I knew all 
about your little plot with my wife, 
and it occurred to me that you had 
innocently put into my hand a weapon 
of which I was in need.” 

To say I was alarmed, as well as 
mystified, would be a mild way of de- 
scribing my state of mind. Then drop- 
ping the sarcastic tone which he habit- 
ually used, Cedric began to speak with 
a new earnestness, compelling my at- 
tention. “Mr. Blake, I know you and 
I like you. [ am a strong man and I 
have no friends; I stand alone; it is my 
prerogative and my pleasure to hold 
myself apart from my fellows. But I 
am going to throw for a big stake, and, 
so much I think is due to you, you are 
to be with me. I am about, therefore, 
to speak to you as I have never spoken 
to living man before.” He paused for 
a moment and then went on. “I be- 
lieve you knew my wife intimately in 
England, both prior to and at the time 
of her marriage?’ I answered that 
that was so. “As man to man, Mr. 
Blake, was it your opinion that, at the 
time of her marriage, the Princess was 
what is usually termed ‘in love’ with 
me?” 

I hesitated; but his earnestness and 
the searching glance of his keen eyes 
wrung an answer from my unwilling 
lips. “As man to man, sir, it struck me 
that her feeling was one of admiration 
and, pardon me, of fear, rather than of 
love towards your Highness.” 

“And you were right,” answered the 
Prince. “When I met Lady Margaret 
Carlyon, I knew that out of all the 
world she was a fitting wife for me: 


with her alone, I felt, could I ade- 
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quately share my life. Had I been 
as other men, had I had more leisure 
and I may add more patience, I should 
have set out first to win her love. As 
it was,—I will speak plainly, Mr. Blake 
—by strength of will and force of char- 
acter I compelled her to become my 
wife. I doubt if she ever even asked 
herself if she loved me. But I knew, I 
knew I did not hold her heart. Mr. 
Blake, I have often asked myself 
whether a man who by sheer force of 
will could compel a woman to admire, 
respect, look up to him, to be his wife, 
could by the same means also compel 
her love.” He struck his open hand 
upon the table. “I think he could; but 
that I would not do. What I can take 
by right, I will only take as the free 
gift of her willing love, not forced, not 
wrung from her, but freely given. Il 
must win her love; I will not steal 
it.” 

He was silent for a moment, and I sat 
overwhelmed by the passion and rude 
greatness of this man, to the world so 
repressed, so cynical, so cold. He 
changed his position slightly and went 
on. “Lately, I have seen that her love 
is there, dormant, unawakened. And 
you have given me, you and she to- 
gether, have given me my chance; I 
know the risk I run and she runs, but 
I believe my place in her heart is secure 
enough to justify me. To make her 
love a living thing something is needed, 
something sudden, unexpected, out of 
the ordinary run and rut of everyday 
events.” He leant forward and placed 
his hand upon my sleeve. “If, Mr. 
Blake, where all the world would, 
if it knew, condemn, I understood? If, 
where every sane and reasonable man 
would doubt, I trusted? Do you not 
think my supreme faith would destroy 
the final barrier?” 

Then, at last, I saw, and sat silent, 
amazed at the wildness of the scheme 
and the risk,—and at his cleverness (for 
I knew her), his cleverness in seizing 


the opportunity her own waywardness 
had placed within his reach. 

He read my face and in a moment 
his manner changed and he was the 
cold, scoffing, cynical man I had al- 
ways known once more. “You under- 
stand, I see; it is an interesting psycho- 
logical experiment. If you will oblige 
me by calling at the palace at three 
to-morrow afternoon, Mr. Blake, we 
will continue the walk which I was 
unfortunate enough to interrupt the 
other morning.” 

And so I was dismissed. 

Of course the Countess Elsa had be- 
trayed us. I came to that conclusion 
as I walked beside the Prince through 
the woods next day. I learnt after- 
wards that he had compelled her to 
feign illness. Unknown to his wife, 
Cedric had arranged for her to have 
ample leisure to go frequently to the 
forest unconsciously as she 
thought, had facilitated the deception 
she was practising. Her own obstinacy 


and so, 


and recklessness, added to a sense of 
the purity of her motives, would be 
quite enough to induce her to fly in the 
And I haif 
suspected a glow of pleasure as the 
thought her mind that she 
might be playing with fire. 

The Prince 
walked along the broad grass avenues, 
on which the sun cast patches of light 
as it filtered through the 
overhanging trees. At last we came 
to the spot where three weeks before 
we had left Pilkington standing. A 
few and a turn in the path 
brought us in sight of the woodman’s 
hut. The door stood open. It was a 
lonely place and the occupants might 
well consider themselves free from in- 


face of conventionality. 
crossed 


scarcely spoke as we 


and shade 


steps 


terruption. 

I glanced at Cedric. The sun shone 
full on him, lighting up the dark, im- 
perious face, softening a little the 
usually hard features. I could read 
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nothing from his countenance, but I 
knew my heart was thumping and my 
breath was coming fast as, our foot- 
steps falling silently on the soft grass, 
we walked slowly forward. 

Advancing to the door, which opened 
immediateiy into the living room of the 
cottage, his Highness stood on the 
threshold, surveying the scene before 
him with an expression wherein 
anger and amusement were curiously 
blended. 

The portrait, which stood on an im- 
provised easel near the further win- 
dow, first seized my attention. It was 
finished, and even my inexperience 
could see it was a masterpiece. If ever 
the world should see it, Pilkington 
would become the foremost portrait- 
painter of the day. Yet, he had been 
right when he had described it as a fail- 
ure; he might have said, a splendid 
failure. Though it was faithful in 
every line, though the peasant’s dress, 
the quaint way of doing her hair, the 
attitude, were all the property pecu- 
liar to the peasant, the face and in fine 
the portrait, as such, was the portrait 
of no peasant in the world. It stood 
there avowedly, undisguisedly, her 
Highness Princess Marguerite. Hers 
was the poise of the head, hers and 
hers only the proud eyes, with their 
underlying half hid expression of rail- 
lery and coquetry; hers in short was 
the personality. 

I am no artist, and I find it hard to 
explain wherein George had so sig- 
nally succeeded where he had failed. 
He had set out to paint the portrait 
of a peasant-girl; und in this he had 
failed. It was no peasant, none could 
mistake for a peasant the figure which 
stood before us on the canvas. The 
disguise of the Princess had been per- 
fect; it would have deceived the most 
wary. She was a born actress, and 
had played her part to perfection. Yet 
Pilkington had painted the peasant’s 
dress and in it the Princess in being. 
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And as the picture stood there, in the 
convincing light of the afternoon sun 
which shone through the window, it 
struck us fair and square between the 
eyes of our intelligence as a confes- 
sion. He knew, Pilkington knew, 
whom he had painted. He could not 
look on his own handiwork and deny 
his knowledge. 

Cedric, as I have said, stood in the 
doorway grimly surveying the scene 
before him. Neither the Princess nor 
Pilkington had noticed our presence. 
They were both near the easel, between 
it and the window. George was kneel- 
ing holding her hand, while she stood 
looking down at him. 

“So you know,” she said slowly, and 
I think we all recognized that it was 
the Princess, not the peasant, who 
spoke. 

“Too late,” George answered, in a 
hoarse voice,—yet whether he meant 
that the knowledge came too late, or 
that it was too late to draw back from 
his course, I did not know--“too late, 
and you know too, what you have 
done.” 

“I am,—sorry,” she whispered. And 
it was neither the Princess nor the 
peasant who spoke now, it was the 
best in her, the woman, and in the 
simple bald sentence was a world of 
meaning, of repentance, of regret. “I 
am—sorry; it was thoughtless, foolish,— 
oh I was a fool! And it is,—too late.” 

“And the price?” he answered in the 
hoarse voice. “And the 


” 


, 


Same low, 
price?” 

“That was folly 
folly. Surely you see that? 
only the man I love.” 

“And who is that? Ah, Madam,” 
said George,—he had risen to his feet— 
“vou owe me that at least; who is it?” 

Her face for a second grew warm 
and then pale and she opened her lips 
to answer him. But while the word 
trembled on them, before she could 
make a sound, Cedric had stepped 


and worse than 
I kiss 
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lightly across the room and stood, hat 
in hand, bowing before her. Then he 
straightened himself and _ stepping 
back a pace, stood looking at them with 
a mocking smile. 

“And the price, and the price, 
Madam?” said he. “Surely you must 
pay for work done, and well done, | 
think,” and he turned to the portrait 
with a critical air. “A very striking 
work, very striking indeed,” he con- 
tinued. “Really, sir, I must congrat- 
ulate you; it would be an ornament to 
any,—peasant’s dwelling. Portrait of a 
Peasant Girl, painted by her lover! 
And in which of your houses do you 
propose to hang it, if I may ask?” He 
stepped nearer to the easel, examining 
the picture closely. “Really, extremely 
interesting. I think I told you, sir, 
that I was interested in the work, even 
before its inception. I should im- 
mensely like to know, at what stage in 
the,—er,—proceedings you discovered 
whom you were painting. But I sup- 
pose you won't tell me, eh?” And he 
turned his smiling glance on George. 

“I did not know, sir,” he stammered, 
“believe me——” 

“That is exactly where I am in 
doubt,” responded his Highness blandly. 
“Are you a fool, or are you a knave? 
You can hardly emerge from your re- 
markable adventure,—if, that is to 
say, you do emerge from it—without a 
claim to one or other of these titles. 
But come, Madam, come, the price, the 
price. You must pay the artist for his 
work; you must not take his time and 
leave him to starve. Pay, pay, Madam; 
I would not have you backward in set- 
tling your debts,” and he turned to 
his wife and smiled with a sort of fero- 
cious merriment which appalled us 
all. 

The Princess, after the first shock of 
surprise, had remained motionless, fol- 
lowing her husband’s every gesture, 
with eager, questioning eyes. Now she 
moved forward. “But,—you do not 
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know, sir. I promised,—it was a joke, 
—I promised——” 

“To kiss him, wasn’t that it?’ he 
broke in roughly. “Then for Heaven's 
sake kiss him. The man you loved, I 
think you said? Then kiss him, Madam, 
Where is the difficulty?’ Then, as she 
hesitated, he added, “I order you to 
fulfil your word.” 

“I cannot, I cannot,” she muttered. 
And then her mood changed. The ques- 
tion in her eyes was answered, and, 
like a woman, heedless of all the cir- 
cumstances which excused him, she 
hardened her heart and holding her 
head high, looked him in the face. 
“And I will not,” her voice rang firm 
and clear, “Sir, I have been wrong 
throughout this miserabie travesty, but 
at least here I am in the right. And 
you should take shame to yourself that 
you of all men should ask me to do 
this thing.” 

For a moment I saw a wonderful 
light shine in Prince Cedric’s eyes, and 
his whole countenance was softened. 
Then, like a veil, an expression of sullen 
scorn covered his face, and he turned 
to her with sombre his teeth 
showing in a sneering smile. “What, 
Madam,” he with sudden 
fury, “you will and you will not? You 
stick at honor, is it that? or you feel a 
tardy shame, is it that? Had you no 
sense of the injury you risked to my 
honor, when you began what you calla 
travesty, but what is like to end in 
Had you no sense of shame 


eyes, 


growled 


tragedy? 
when you made this promise to this 
man? And now you refuse to pay the 
price and stick at this and that!” 
She shrank back from him as he took 
a step forward, his chin thrust out, his 
eyes sombre and smouldering, glaring 
into hers. What was this new manner? 
Where were the coldness, the repres- 
sion to which she had been used? For 
the rest of us too, even for me, it was 
a surprise. Hitherto in the little 
drama he had been unconsidered, 
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unthought of; he had been cast for no 
part. Now he filled the stage; in his 
hands lay the end and the result. 
What our feelings were, in the tense 
Silence which followed, I fancy I can 
guess, 

My attention had been particularly 
caught by the Prince’s question to Pil- 
kington. At what stage had he discov- 
ered whom he was painting? On this 
hung much. Had he known or at least 
guessed from the first, even when he 
met her? Had his behavior with me 
yesterday been mere acting? Or, in 
the opposite extreme of possibility, 
had the knowledge come to him only 
when, freed from the absorption of his 
work, he had gazed at the completed 
picture, and from the evidence of his 
owb success gathered the truth of her 
identity. And his feelings,—ah, in a 
flash I saw that here was the truth. 
The knowledge of both these things 
had come to him suddenly, that day, 
even perhaps as we came in, and look- 
ing at his face she had read the un- 
spoken words, and awakened, she too, 
to the element of reality, and, as Cedric 
had said, of tragedy, in what had be- 
gun so lightly. 

And Pilkington,—I fancy, for a mo- 
ment, the half covered threat in Ced- 
ric’s words, “if you do emerge,” held his 
attention; but in a second it had veered 
again to the Princess. What would she 
do? Would she obey this dominating 
will which had entered the quiet room 
like a current of strong wind, and 
shame them all? Or would she break 
her word, or,—and then stung into ac- 
tion by a fresh thought, he raised his 
head and spoke abruptly to her. 
“Madam, I absolve you from the price, 
which in fact was what I asked, not 
what you offered.” 

“Silence!” thundered Prince 
in an awful voice. The whole violence 
and virility of the man’s nature seemed 
to burst the bounds which he had so 
rigidly set it during his married life. 


Cedric, 
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I remembered the tales of a wild, hot 
youth, of passions unrestrained, and 
temper ungoverned. He strode the 
length of the room once, twice, in ob- 
vious agitation. Then on a sudden, he 
brought up short before his wife. 

“Well, Madam,” he said abruptly, “to 
resume the interesting conversation 
which my arrival interrupted. You 
were asked a question; we await the 
answer with interest. Who is it?” 
And under the dull gloom of his eyes 
was evident a flicker of anxiety, which 
I think I alone noted. “Who is it that 
you love?” and he came nearer, putting 
his two hands on her shoulders and 
pushing his face within an inch of 
hers, 

She did not shrink, but her color 
came and went, and she trembled vio- 
lently. Then suddenly she pointed at 
George. “I love him,” she answered, 
her voice vibrating with passion, “I 
love him,—not you, sir, not you. Strike 
me, kill me if you will, and go.” 

There was dead silence for a minute, 
while he stared and stared into her 
face, as though he would read with his 
eyes what he had heard with his ears, 
as though he would verify that which 
he would not even yet believe. Then, 
with a growl like that of a wild beast, 
half rage, half pain, he flung her from 
him, sending her reeling to the wall, 
and turning he stood and looked at 
George. What an end to his schem- 
ing! What bitter humiliating defeat, 
where he had looked for high triumph! 
What a reward for his faith, that faith 
which was to awake her love to life! 

George stood and waited for the 
storm to break, in a silence that seemed 
to last a lifetime. Then he put his 
hand in his pocket, took out a small 
revolver, and crossing the room ‘aid it 
on the table by the Prince. “It is your 
right, Sir,” he said simply, and again 
stood waiting. Then Cedric spoke, 
low and slowly, as though in pain. 
“Listen, sir. When I met you out 
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there, three weeks ago, I knew; and 
I trusted,—her, not you. Daily I saw 
her go,—to you; daily I saw her return, 
—from you. Still I trusted; I had 
faith in her, such faith as never 
man had in woman. And, to-day, 
that which by my faith and con- 
fidence [I would have won, and 
which was mine by right, you have 
taken. I was wrong; I tried her too 
highly, and I forgive,—so, go, sir. For 
her sake, go, and never let me see your 
face again.” 

Once more, for a moment there was 
silence. Then before George could 
move or speak, there was the quick 
rustle of a woman’s dress and the low 
tones of a woman’s voice. “You knew, 
Cedric? Ah, say itagain. You knew?’ 
She had come close and put her hands 
on his arm looking into his face. 

“Ay, I knew,” he muttered. He 
seemed dazed, his head sunk upon his 
breast. 

“And you trusted,” she said, 
trusted? Say that again too, Cedric.” 

“Ay, I trusted,” he repeated. “God 
knows, I trusted.” 

“And day by day you saw me go and 
come, and knew what the world would 
say, if it heard, and what any man 
among all men, but one, would think. 
You knew all that, and still you 
trusted?” 

Macmillan’s Magazine. 
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“Ay, still | trusted,” he muttered, like 
a man broken, 

The woman’s voice fell lower still, 
scarcely more than a whisper, yet very 
clear. “Cedric, I have lied to you, 
Foolishly, wickedly I began, foolishly, 
wickedly I have ended. I began with 
a lie, and I have ended with a lie. But 
it is over now, Cedric, and,—l kiss only 
the man I love. May I kiss you, my 
lord?” She hung on his neck and with 
streaming eyes looked into his face. 
“Ah, forgive, forgive,” she whispered. 

“But,” muttered the Prince, like a 
man wakened from sleep, “you said 
you loved him; you pointed to him; 
‘I love him,’—they were your very 
words.” 

“Oh, Cedric,” and she laughed and 
sobbed and laughed again; “oh, Cedric, 
do you know a woman so little? Il 
have heard different Why, 
dear, had the veriest country clod stood 
where he stood in that moment I would 
have said the same.” 

Then gradually he raised his head, 
and his face, so close to hers, took on 
the reflection of her love, glorified with 
the purest light that can shine on any 
human countenance, like unto the face 
of an angel. And he looked into her 
eyes. “Kiss me,” he whispered 
hoarsely. 


tales. 


G. T. Mostyn Burkitt. 





RECOLLECTIONS OF UGANDA HOUSEKEEPING. 


The Uganda Railway had struggled 
to its three-hundredth mile when I 
passed beyond its outposts on my first 
journey to the Victoria Nyanza. “To 
journey hopefully,” said a wise pilgrim, 
“is a better thing than to arrive,” and 
three months later, when our porters 
laid down their loads on the outskirts 
of the Uganda capital, I realized with 
some keenness that he spoke truly. 
Behind us was the blessed irresponsi- 


bility of tramps who carried their 
houses with them in canvas bags and 
took no thought for to-morrow’s din- 
ner; behind us the breezy vagabondage 
of the march, the novice 
every tree-trunk and tuft of grass held 
magnificent possibilities of adventure, 
and where worldly possessions 
were too safely compressed in tin boxes 
to darken our spirits overmuch. Be- 
hind us, too, was the world of sun and 


where to 


our 
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sky, the sweeping lines of the African 
plains, the spacious airs of the African 
uplands, the march at chilly dawns, 
the halts in the shimmering heat, the 
nights of brilliant moonshine or of 
crackling camp fires. But for fevers 
and delays it had been a good world; 
but it was behind us, and before us 
stood a sorry structure, at which, as a 
residence, any British cow of good 
Standing would reasonably have 
sniffed. For three months a continent 
had housed us, and much familiarity 
with well-planned stars and clouds and 
trees had somewhat unfitted us for joy- 
ous adoption of a dingy wattle-and- 
daub shanty with cobwebby walls of 
irregular design. 

That day, and for many days follow- 
ing, I thought disparagingly of man- 
kind and his fumbling domestic archi- 
tecture, and compared the mud walls 


regretfully with the charm of flap- 


ping green canvas, which stiffens itself 
so gallantly when a mansion is called 


for and subsides so graciously into its 
appointed bag when bidden to move 
forward. That the shanty never moved 
forward was worse than all else. Fin- 
ished was the fun of a new vagrancy 
every morning; this desolatingly sta- 
tionary dwelling must be swept and 
dusted. Worldly possessions, hereto- 
fore so blessedly quiescent, must come 
forth from their tin boxes and be a bur- 
Difficult as it was to be 
species of down-at- 


den to us. 
respectable in a 
heels cowhouse, we were doomed to at- 
tempt it, and to help us the Govern- 
ment gave us two chairs and an office 
table. 

We christened our house *“‘The Barn.” 
Its walls and floor were poor in plane 
surfaces; they bulged unexpectedly. 
The floor in particular was various in 
its levels as the Sussex Downs, so that 
to the end of our time the dining-table 
was apt to rakishly on two 
legs like some exhilarated quadruped. 
There was no ceiling, and from the old 


prance 
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thatched roof gamboling snakes and 
rats shook down unsavory particles 
upon our food. During the rains this 
thatch leaked in spouts of muddy water 
like the rose of a watering-pot, so that 
there was practically no dry spot in 
the bedrooms, and in time I became ac- 
customed to sleeping under a mackin- 
tosh and an umbrella. Ventilated 
roofs of this nature were not uncom- 
mon in the station. Dining out one 
night a thunder-storm came on with 
the dessert, and we finished dinner 
crowded into one comparatively dry 
corner, with our feet tucked up off the 
floor, while a procession of baths, ba- 
sins, and jugs took our places round 
the hospitable board. Though our host 
apologized perfunctorily for the noisy 
entry of his bath, no one seemed to 
regard the proceedings as at all un- 
usual, 

The windows of our dwelling-house 
were meagre slits with calico nailed 
across them instead of glass, but we 
had four excellent doorways. To one 
door there was a lock and key, another 
a handle, the third had no 
fastening at all, and the fourth did 
not exist. Every night we methodi- 
cally turned our only key in its lock, 
determined that such a luxury should 
not want recognition; but there was 
nothing to prevent all the burglars in 
Uganda from streaming through the 
other three entrances, and I have al- 
ways wondered why on earth they 
never did so. 

The price of paraffin being thirty ru- 
pees a gallon, we lighted our shanty 
at first by candles, used without lav- 
ishness, owing to the impossibility of 
knowing when our next supply would 
arrive. Later, as the railway brought 
civilization and its good things nearer 
to us, the price of paraffin fell to eight- 
een rupees a gallon, and, emboldened 
by this delightful cheapness, we de- 
cided that it was time to start a lamp. 

From the moment of our arrival at 


possessed 
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“The Barn” it became evident that my 
lot in life was to contend hourly with 
predatory insects, who, like tropical -in- 
sects everywhere, seemed to pursue 
their nefarious callings night and day, 
unresting. Thus the war waged against 
them was always a losing one, for 
while we slept they bit, chewed, and 
devoured, they bored, tunnelled, and 
climbed, and we woke in the morning 
to find fresh ravages as the result of 
their night’s zeal. There were not only 
the usual mosquitoes that fed upon us, 
and the usual fish-tail insects that 
chewed our woollen clothing, and the 
usual cockroaches that bloated them- 
selves on our silken vestments, but 
there were others. There were insects 
that sprang and insects that did not 
spring, there were ticks of revolting 
outline, there were jiggers who lamed 
us times without number, there were 
boring-beetles who conscientiously 
mined out the interior of all serviceable 
wood till our chairs and tables became 
hollow shams, tottering to destruction 
before our eyes. There were little ants 
who swarmed up giddy heights in or- 
der to batten on butter, there were big- 
bodied gluttonous ants who swelled 
themselves on sugar eaten in secret, 
and—woe was me!—there were whole 
empires of white ants, who flourished 
their tunnels and traceries of red mud 
in every direction. These were omniv- 
orous and omnipresent. We could hang 
no pictures, for they ate them. They 
ate my only waterproof and throve 
upon it. In my ignorance of their 
powers I put up a dado of native bark 
cloth to hide the marks of their indus- 
try in our sitting-room, and while I 
was down with fever they ate the dado. 
In spite of incessant watchfulness and 
daily tappings of the walls, they de- 
feated us continually, and to this day 
I can think of no more detestable sound 
than the dry rattling made by them if 
disturbed in their crimes. When the 
interesting collection of insect-life in- 
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doors was held to have exceeded the 
average the remedy of the country was 
extremely simple. Every stick of our 
belongings was carried forth and reck- 
lessly dumped in the compound. Then 
came the chain-gang, laden with bas- 
kets of cow-dung, and, shooting this 
substance broadcast into our rooms, 
they proceeded to plaster the floors with 
it. Camped in the compound well to 
windward of our home, I wore out the 
long hours of eviction in no patient 
spirit, for, not being a Hindu, I found 
it difficult to regard this process as 
one of sacred purification, although 
something of the kind was certainly in- 
tended. By evening the work was 
done, and the house having been thus 
newly decorated, was hurriedly refur- 
nished, so that we were able to eat 
what dinner we could amidst a savor 
of fifty concentrated cow-yards. Pre- 
sumably the insects perished; I know 
that I very nearly did. 

Of all the plagues of primitive 
Uganda, the insects were undoubtedly 
the worst; but the servants were un- 
nerving also. In those days it was 
customary to engage Swahili “boys” at 
Mombasa for our term of service in 
Uganda. These served us on the long 
march thither, and remained till leave 
was due, and they could return to the 
coast with us. For those rough-and- 
tumble times the Swahili servant 
could not have been surpassed. Long 
marches did not deter him, hungry ani- 
mals did not scare. him; “with a frolic 
welcome,” he and his fellows met the 
storm and shine of vagrant journey- 
ings. Tough, faithful, and sagacious, 
he could, with 
everything in turn from gunbearer to 
housemaid. Once, when I wished to 
dismiss a cook who seemed more likely 
to cater successfully for an 
farm than for a human family, my hus- 
band demurred on the ground that the 
fellow was so good at putting up a 
tent. Fresh from England, it had not 


varying success, be 


ostrich 
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occurred to me that this accomplish- 
ment could be valuable in a_ cook, 
though the experience of our first 
safari+ taught me better. Arrived in 
camp, this culinary Crichton would 
from among the throng of porters and 
loads rout out his kitchen box, with 
the saucepans and frying-pans of his 
calling strapped on top. Himself com- 
monly marched brandishing the kitchen 
kettle. While his subordinate collected 
the kitchen-range, our chef helped to 
unravel the limp convolutions of green 
canvas, or lent a hand with the tent 
ropes, In circumstances that would 
rendered the hardiest English 
a victim to dementia, a meal of 
sorts was cooked and 
served with sufficient rapidity to keep 
us tranquil. Reluctantly, prophetic of 
chronic dyspepsia, I was forced to ad- 
Time 


have 
cook 
successfully 


mit the creature's usefulness. 
inured us somewhat to the atrocities 
he compelled us to swallow. As Swa- 
hili cooks went he was no worse than 
other people’s; there have even been 
awful moments when I have secretly 
admitted that he was better. He was 
in our service for years. That we sur- 
vived his ministrations, and that only 
one of us is now seriously disabled, is 
the strongest testimony to the original 
of our constitutions that I 
His 
horizon was incredibly limited. One 
morning, when on march, we received 
a gift of celery, and as fresh vegetables 
were beyond rubies, we brooded half 
the forenoon in joyful anticipation of 
But at lunch-time no 
Anxious questioning 


strength 
have ever been able to muster. 


its succulence. 

celery appeared. 
resulted in an outburst of jabbering 
around the kitchen fire, and we were 
offered eventually a small heap of 
something resembling spinach at the 
bottom of a tin soup-dish. Our genius 
had cooked the celery tops and thrown 
away the stalks. One of the wretched 
man’s worst points was the difficulty 


1 Journey. 
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of being suitably angry with him. He 
possessed a stupid disarming smile, 
which almost met round his head; and 
an equally serviceable asset was the 
look of pained deprecation with which 
he was wont to weather the sharpest 
vituperative storms. The expression 
was one which, at a pinch, might have 
made a diplomat’s fortune. 

On the journey to Uganda I had bra- 
zenly shirked all domestic cares in 
camp, alleging, with some reason, the 
impossibility of housekeeping without a 
arrived at our 
waked, 


but when we 
conscience 


house; 
broken-down barn 
and in the intervals of wrestling with 
predatory insects I fought with desper- 
ate problems of the res angusta domi. 
Careful study of a large tome on house- 
hold management had taught me that 
the housekeeper should make a tour of 
the kitchen premises every morning, to 
assure herself that all is clean and in 
I proceeded to the back ve- 
Across the compound were the 
boys’ houses, a row of mud hovels 
without doors. The kitchen stood at 
the end of the row, looking even more 
depraved than its fellows. Puffs of 
acrid wood-smoke rolled from _ the 
blackened doorway, incessant jabbering 
and bursts of heathenish laughter en- 
livened the interior, a horrible smell of 
burnt fat drifted on the breeze. Out- 
side the hovel I could descry a litter of 
banana peelings, two or three earthen 
waterpots and an old paraffin tin stood 
drunkenly among the débris; while a 
small child in filthy rags squatted in 
the foreground and meditatively rubbed 
the inside of a saucepan with a tuft of 
grass. That morning I did not further 
inspect the kitchen premises to see that 
all was clean and in order. A certain 
faint-heartedness overtook me. _ In- 
stead, I called the cook and questioned 
him in rudimentary Ki-Swahili about 
the day’s menu. “Sheep!” he an- 
swered, with a beaming smile, indicat- 
ing an uncouth mass of raw meat 


order. 
randa. 
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which he showed a tendency to finger 
lovingly. He remarked that it had 
been killed that morning, and we 
should have part of it for lunch. I 
mind a 
elsewhere, but 
Evidently 


revolved in 
for 


hurriedly my 


scheme lunching 
abandoned it as cowardly. 
it was useless to read up in my tome 
how a leg, shoulder, or saddle of sheep 
might be cooked, for the mass had no 
and 
have been hewn fortuitously from some 


conceivable shape, appeared to 


poor animal, A similar slab appeared 
every day, and we had it boily, roasty, 
stewy, mincy, chopsy, fry, and soupu. 
It was useless to remonstrate; we had 
embarked upon a cycle of sheep, and 
Mabruki had no intention of staying 
his hand till he had shown us all his 
masterpieces in that material. Persua- 
sion at effect. “The 
wishes to eat ox?” asked Mabruki. I 


last took lady 
had not realized that ordering beef for 
dinner could be expressed in these car- 
nivorous terms; but I agreed that such 
was my desire, and we ate ox. These 
Swahili “boys,” so excellent in camp, 
were barbarism incarnate when turned 
loose in a would-be civilized house. 
They fiavored all our food with wood- 
and the black came off their 
swarthy fingers upon everything they 
The 


things proved so 


smoke, 


scheme of 
that I 
preconceived 


touched. everyday 


exotic was 
forced to relinquish all 


ideas about housekeeping generally; 
for nothing was so easy but our ruf- 
fians managed to do it wrong, nothing 
too and 
did happen the 


Once, for some superlatively 


was impossible to happen, 


what was 
worst. 
festive little dinner, I had myself pre- 
pared hors d’auvre for the vainglory of 


generally 


a surprise; nor were we in any way 
disappointed of this last, for the care- 
fully arranged little morsels failed to 
appear, and were eventually discovered 
swimming in the soup. Thereafter the 
Inistress of the house forswore gastro- 
Yet 
VOL. 


could be 
1948 


nomic ambition. what 
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did 


saucepans 


who not 
the 
with our best table napkins, nor from 
polishing the 
table-centre? It 
when they should have known better, 
that they boiled a quantity of table- 
without 
reproached in adequate terms for the 


expected of retainers 


shrink from cleaning 


glasses with a silken 


was in later days, 


linen any water; and when 
highly carbonized product, they pleaded 
—with injured sighs at the exacting- 
ness of the mem-sahib—that it was in- 
deed true they had the 
water, but the fire had been excellent. 


I had always looked upon them as a 


forgotten 


peaceable crowd till one night, as we 
were sipping our coffee in after-dinner 
the 
related 


door 
that 


attempted to 


quiet, the cook appeared at 
with a and 


evil-doer 


gory spear, 


some having 
burgle the cook-house, the kitchen boy, 
resolved to sell his saucepans dearly, 
had run the culprit through the body. 
The blood dripped from the spear as 
our chef held it with his 
infantile smile. 


out to us 
Presumably the per- 
forated burglar was hardy, for he ef- 
fected an escape; so we let well alone, 
and contented ourselves with warning 
our truculent kitchen-maid of imaginary 
penalties for manslaughter. ‘There- 
after it 
whether our bland cook was ever likely 


occurred to me to wonder 
to skewer me in similar fashion, sup- 
posing that I expressed a determination 
to “eat ox” when he had destined us a 
dinner of sheep, 

It was about this time that Her Maj- 
Commissioner arrived, 
the little 
were strained to the utmost in raising 
the official 
The men had great difficulty in collect- 
for 


esty’s Special 


und the resources of station 


usual dinner of welcome. 


ing sufficient “wedding garments” 
the occasion, since wardrobes were in 


many cases at a very low ebb, and 


it was only by dint of most complex 


lending and borrowing that the requi- 


site splendor of masculine apparel 


could be attained. The whole station 
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had sent round its lamps and candles 
to the fort in good time to contribute 
to the desired brilliancy that evening, 
and thus it was not surprising that we 
found ourselves constrained to manage 
temporarily with one camp-lantern and 
a candle stuck in a whisky bottle. 
Very nearly the whole of my table 
plenishings had been commandeered 
for the occasion, and when, owing to 
limitations in the matter of glass, the 
Queen’s health was drunk out of my 
coffee cups, I felt I had not lived in 
vain, 

In those days I was the solitary Gov- 
ernment mem-sahib in the station, for 
one only had penetrated to Uganda 
proper before me. With mission sta- 
tions planted on all the surrounding 
hills the natives must at times have 
seen plenty of white women, yet at 
first they insisted upon regarding me 
as a species of waxworks or travelling 
menagerie, and their attentions were at 
times rather funny, as when an old 
Soudanese hag, laying an inquiring 
finger upon me, asked her friends ora- 
torically, “Can this be a woman?” 
Weeks after my arrival some mission 
ladies came to visit me. The first in- 
timation of my visitors’ approach was 
a terrific yelling and jabbering, which 
broke forth from the direction of the 
servants’ quarters, and which made me 
think either that the boys had put up 
a snake or that a second mutiny was in 
the making. Then, to my intense sur- 
prise, the whole of our domestic staff 
shot into the room by various doors, as 
though propelled from catapults, each 
one endeavoring to be the first to im- 
part the astounding news that some la- 
dies were coming along the footpath 
towards the house. With my mind 
strung up to serpents or seditions, 
mere friendly visitors seemed rather an 
anti-climax; but they proved actually 
to be Englishwomen, and after weeks 
of mere male society it was delightful 


to see them. The life was naturally 
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rather lonely at times, and once, wlen 
my husband was away for some days, 
the sympathy of his Indian hospital 
assistant at last found expression. “I 
am sorry for you, mem-sahib,” he said, 
“for you have here no female compan- 
ions of your own sex!”—a surprising 
utterance which was only equalled by 
the excellent fellow’s valediction, when 
in due time I was invalided home half- 
dead with malaria. ““Mem-sahib, you 
are very ill. I never thought to see 
anything so dreadful as your face!” 
On our return, more than a year later, 
we lived in Entebbe, and an epoch 
of half-baked civilization was begin- 
ning, which seemed like silken luxury 
after the barbaric struggles of my first 
experience, Brick houses were not 
unknown, and whenever lightning 
burnt up any one’s dwelling, as not 
infrequently occurred, the new build- 
ing was provided with an iron roof. 
We had “female companions of our 
own sex,” we dressed for dinner, our 
roofs leaked only by sections, we had 
Reuter’s telegrams and an Equatorial 
Hotel. Housekeeping developed more 
in accordance with civilized usage, 
though it retained its grotesque ele- 
ments, and the increased importation 
of the Goanese cook added a fourth 
language to the incipient babels of our 
households. As everywhere, he was 
nearly always drunk, inevitably if his 
mistress had a dinner party; and he 
was so cowardly that cook-baiting 
speedily became a favorite recreation 
with the boys in their spare hours. 
We had one of these deplorable crea- 
tures who used to fall on the ground 
and cry whenever his “matey” threw 
a paraffin tin at him; consequently, par- 
affin tins were perpetually hurtling in 
the air round the cook-house, and I was 
forced to suppress the pastime with 
firmness, more on account of its hor- 
ribly resonant character than of the 
cook’s wounds, 

For some time our old Mabruki con- 
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tinued to ruin our digestions as of yore, 
until the arrival of his Goanese sup- 
planter relegated him to the minor bil- 
let of camp cook. It was a great 
concern to us when, in these more civ- 
ilized days, he took to evil courses, 
drank banana beer not wisely, and beat 
his wife too well. The climax came 
when one afternoon, in the blessed 
quiet of the siesta, he chased his fly- 
ing spouse even to our front veranda, 
where she sought sanctuary outside my 
window and wailed loudly, to my ex- 
treme displeasure. At this juncture, 
mercifully, the master of the house 
shot like a thunderbolt from his den 
and drove the misplaced combatants 
far afield. The woman, screeching 
like some demented fowl, ran to cover 
in my dahlia-bed, pursued hot-foot by 
the cook rampant. They fought it 
out among the dahlias, flattening them 
as from the onset of a_ tornado. 
Eventually the smitten one, dislodged 
from the flower-bed, fled shrieking to 
her own quarters, and the belligerent 
made for the back veranda, where, to 
the infinite scandal of the junior house- 
hold staff, he knocked down our an- 
cient head-boy, who was respectably 
tending teacups, and accused him of 
having trifled with the young affec- 
tions of the fugitive. We spent the 
rest of the afternoon in counting 
broken heads and teacups, and sighed 
with relief when our cook militant was 
borne off by four Soudanese policemen, 
the party arriving at the lock-up in very 
bad repair owing to the extreme ver- 
satility of the captive. We bailed him 
out next day in order that he might 
cook some luncheon for us. He was 
extremely sheepish and chastened, and 
in his repentant agitation put salt in 
the custard instead of sugar. All his 
misfortunes he attributed to a thimble- 
ful of banana beer and his wife’s tem- 
per; and, having prudently shipped the 
irritating lady back to Mombasa, he 
forswore sack for a time, and peace 
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reigned in the kitchen. Inconvenient 
as were the creature's failings, the com- 
pound would have been colorless with- 
out his vagaries and semicircular smile. 
Returning one night from dining near 
by, 1 came in through our back garden. 
It was the rains, 
clear with gray light before the moon 
rose, and in this dusk I saw a strange 
object not far from my path. It was 
in the shelter of a tall clump of cannas, 
and I turned aside to look closer, my 
footsteps making no sound on the 
damp earth. In another minute I had 
seized a crouching man by the scanty 
garment on his back. The strawberry- 
bed in which he was planted appeared 
singularly damp, and as he started up 
at my touch runnels of raindrops from 
the canna-leaves splashed noisily over 
us. “Mabruki,” I said severely, “are 
you drunk again?’ He sat back on 
his heels apologetically, as though be- 
seeching me not to spoil sport, and af- 
firmed in earnest undertones that he 
was not, but that he was catching a 
thief. I asked anxiously where the 
thief was. Mabruki said he did not 
know, but they were all catching him. 
At that I looked around me, and, sure 
enough, a cautious head was craning 
round the angle of the house and lurk- 
ing forms were dimly discernible be- 
hind rose-bushes, while the figure 
roosting rather noisily in an adjacent 
guava-tree proved to be our second 
table-boy, scouting. For all I knew at 
the moment they might have been a 
brigade of thieves themselves, but I 
had to take it on trust that they were 
amateur detectives in our service. The 
enterprise seemed a sporting one, and 
had my sympathy. The only weak 
point about it was the thief. Where 
was he? And why did they think 
he was there at all? But this riddle 
They told me in ster- 
had 


a cool evening in 


was insoluble. 
torous whispers that 
seen something; in fact, they thought a 
thief was going to break into the house; 


somebody 
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and they looked imploringly at me, as 
though wishing that I, too, would pros- 
trate myself among the garden produce 
in my dinner-dress to further their de- 
tective schemes. Their master, turning 
up at this moment, also failed to un- 
ravel the riddle of the thief. No one 
knew where he was, though they all 
However, it oc- 
curred to were all 
in the strawberry-beds the 
guava-trees the thief, if he were worth 
his salt, would be in our deserted dress- 


felt sure he was there. 
us that while we 
and up 


ing-rooms thinning out our belongings, 
or choosing silverware from the side- 
board. We found the front veranda 
strongly garrisoned by the very small- 
est boy of all, armed with a service- 
able sapling. To guard against sud- 
den assault he had tied up the door- 
key in the most secluded corner of his 
raiment, and such were the intricacies 
through which he had to chase it that 
some time passed before we could gain 
There was no thief, and 
To this day 


admittance. 
nothing had been touched. 
it is a mystery to me what those boys 
were playing at. Were they trying to 
emulate some manoeuvres of the Indian 
troops? or had there actually been a 
thief? or was it merely that they had 
felt dull after dinner and had invented 
this game to amuse themselves? We 
never knew, but we pictured to our- 
selves a similar whimsy breaking out 
in a London suburb: Mrs. Brown re- 
turning from dinner to find Eliza up 
the laburnum, cook couchant in a lair 
of mignonette, and Mary Jane full 
length in the geranium-bed, all consci- 
entiously snaring hypothetical burglars. 

It was in these later days that the 
Mganda boy took a firm footing in 
our households, always beginning life 
as the mtoto *—i.e. the dish-washer and 
fag of the Swahili servants. These 
well-cuffed youngsters do all the work 
for which their superiors feel disin- 
clined, and recompense themselves for 


2 Child, small boy. 
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the blows of Fate by a steady and 
surreptitious consumption of their mas- 
ter’s jam and sugar. Through incre- 
ment of years and pay they grow from 
knowledge of dish-washing to the art 
of hitting the furniture with a dirty 
cloth, a which in bachelor 
households for dusting, and 
thence by degrees to the goal of their 
ambition—the exalted billet of table- 
Then they embroider to them- 
“aps, and their 
They 


process 


passes 


boy. 
Selves beautiful white 
white robes shine speckless, 
soundly thwack the mtoto of the hour, 
and do less work than ever before: 
they give themselves airs, and swagger 
abroad in the afternoon carrying dandi- 
fied canes. 

In the primitive times an 
boy was almost an unheard-of thing in 
Such an equipment 


Mganda 


our households. 
was considered mchenzi*® to the last de- 
and denoted a distinct lack of 
tone. An mtoto, though reputed worth- 
less, was the utmost of the breed that 
since he could be 


gree, 


could be tolerated, 
trusted to achieve very little damage 
with the tin crockery then in vogue. 
Now times have changed, and a race of 
tolerably efficient Waganda servants 
has grown up, many of them having 
undergone rough tutelage at the hands 
of the Swahili old-timers. When not 
too distressingly simian the Waganda 
pick up the details of 
household work with wonderful quick- 
ness, though long training must neces- 
sarily elapse before they can be Ccon- 
sidered sound as to courses, or qualified 
to produce the right wine at the right 
One hears people crying the 
bearer, their 
Chinese cook, 


innumerable 


moment, 
praises of their Indian 
Malay dhobie, or their 
but never, never have I heard any one, 
even in delirium, sighing for the services 
of an Mganda boy, never in after-years 
have I heard his master dwell upon his 
lingering regret. 
Wa- 


stolid charms with 
But possibly that is yet to be. 


Barbarous; literally, a barbarian. 
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ganda boys are in the infancy of their 
calling; they have no generations of 
them like their In- 
dian colleagues. Fresh from their ba- 
nana-groves, blundering and _ bewil- 
dered, they wrestle with the complex- 
ities of the white man’s household, 
reaping whole vocabularies for their 
pains. The wonder is that they man- 
age at all, for to people accustomed to 
dip fingers twice a day into a common 
dish our apparently meaningless pro- 
cession of courses must be baffling in 
the extreme, and to those wholly un- 
used to and knives the intri- 
“ate variety of these implements at our 


service behind 


spoons 


tables must present problems tough as 
theorems to unsophisticated 
schoolboys. Certainly one of the most 
good and faithful little 
ever had was a small Mganda whom 
we caught very young. He was lu- 
dicrously ugly, so much so that when 
he grew up and became a “boy” we 
enjoyed the distinction of having the 
ugliest household staff in Entebbe, my 
husband’s old head-boy of twelve 
years’ service being also markedly de- 
This young- 


binomial 


servants we 


ficient in classic outlines. 
ster, having for years been regularly 
beaten by the Swahili servants if any- 
thing went wrong, in time developed 
such useful qualities that he came to 
be known as the Pillar of the House. 
Once, when my husband was away on 
safari with the elder boys, the little 
Pillar proved that he not mis- 
named, He had been looking after 
both the house and me most faithfully, 
when he sprained his ankle. I did not 
know what had happened, but noticing 
that my Pillar was café-au-lait color 
and limped very badly, I advised him 
to go to the dispensary for treatment. 
This he stoutly refused to do, saying 
that he was not ill, and that his foot 
did not hurt him much. Not till my 
return with the other ser- 
vants some days later did the 
Pillar give in. Then he asked leave “to 


was 


husband's 
poor 


rest,” and it was discovered that not 
only was his ankle badly sprained, but 
that he also was suffering from acute 
rheumatism. No doubt the amazing 
endurance of the had 
him through, but possibly few Euro- 
the 
have 


savage helped 
pean servants in same circum- 
stances stuck to their 
charge so gamely as did my little abo- 
riginal Pillar. I fear he was an excep- 
tion, for there bave been moments in 


would 


my Uganda career when I have been 
tempted to pray that an earthquake 
might swilow the Waganda utterly, 
when fire from 
cremation 


heaven 
for 


moments 

seemed too 
incorrigible servitors. Such times came 
when a taste for light got 
the better of them, and they hardily 


cool a my 


comedy 


offered to an assembled dinner-party 
the jelly which they had warmed to 
a soup in the “hot box,” and sherry 
which they had secretly 
from a claret-bottle; or when 
them, having assisted at a distribution 
of old clothes, appeared ready to usher 
in visitors, tastefully clad in a faded 
suit of his pyjamas, and 
looked both pained and puzzled at the 
storm which swept him into obscurity. 
The indoor servants had their failings, 
but it our fisherman 
herdsman who most nearly drove me 
So many of the old fishing 


replenished 


one of 


master’s 


was and our 
to lunacy. 
caste have been killed off by sleeping 
remain are 

They are 


sickness that those who 
precious craftsmen indeed. 
perfectly aware of their own economic 
value, and the must 
with her fisherman quickly or her table 
may go fishless. Gaunt barbarians, 
scantily draped in a bark 
cloth, they parcel their wares neatly 
in cool banana-leaves, and dangle them 


housewife agree 


wisp of 


across their shoulders at the end of a 
stick. nothing in their ap- 
pearance to that they are the 
As a 


There is 
show 
most exasperating of mankind. 
rule, they contracted to bring two or 
three fish daily for so many rupees a 
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month. Unfortunately, they were af- 
flicted with a distressing intermittent 
loss of memory, and perhaps for a 
fortnight at a time no fish would ar- 
rive; yet with pay-day the missing 
memory awoke, and there were the 
fishers, in wide-eyed expectancy, joy- 
fully demanding their full month’s pay 
for six fish instead of the stipulated 
sixty. It was impolitic to refuse this 
exaction altogether, for then the sup- 
ply stopped entirely, and the luckless 
housewife, shorn of even her six fishes, 
was disgustedly forced to seek a mere 
reliable caterer. I thought I had 
solved the difficulty for all time by or- 
dering the next man’s tale of fish to be 
recorded by notches cut day by day on 
a stick, He was a gentle soul, and as 
this device pleased him greatly, he 
won my unbounded respect by never 
even breathing the word “pay” tili 
the stick held sixty notches. But he 
was too good for the crooked ways of 
this world, and one day he came no 
more. No doubt the sleeping sickness 
claimed him. His depraved successor 
lighted upon the plan of deluging me 
with a perfect shower of minnows, 
suitable for a kitten’s dinner, brought 
daily by twos with much pomp. This 
simple savage said that verily he had 
agreed to bring two fishes every day, 
but I had not told him that they must 
be big ones. And so the minnows 
continued to arrive, till the boys shook 
with laughter at this rich jest, and lL 
felt that nothing but a lively infraction 
of the Indian Penal Code would 
“drown the memory of this imperti- 
nence.” The Aborigines’ Protection 
Society is, no doubt, a useful institu- 
tion, but there are times when I have 
felt that a society is badly needed for 
the protection of white races against 
the guile and duplicity of the savage. 
Our herdsman, for instance, would in 
his own person have taxed the collec- 
tive energies of such a society. 

For some reason the natives of 
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Uganda feel themselves entirely un- 
able to look after cows, and the cow- 
herding is therefore delegated to the 
members of a particular tribe, the 
Wahema, who take to herding cows as 
inevitably as the natives of Goa take 
to cooking. There is little in the sci- 
ence of cowmanship that the most mi- 
croscopic Mhema does not know. Pas- 
toral, innocent, cringing folk as they 
appear, they are in reality masters of 
the most tortuous duplicity, and our ab- 
surd Wahema loom in my memory as 
the bad genii of the back compound. 
The cows were ours, pastured outside 
the township, the Wahema receiving a 
retaining-fee to look after them; but 
we were only permitted a certain quan- 
tity of milk daily, never more, and 
very much less if our guileless herds- 
men chanced to find profitable cus- 
tomers elsewhere. When the supply 
dwindled to vanishing-point they had 
plausible tales ready to account for 
the phenomenon, and thus insidiously 
compelled us to go without or to buy. 
We had strong reason to believe that 
what we bought came from our own 
cows, though we could not get it till 
this blackmail had been paid for it. 
Their harrowing tales of improbable 
sickness among the calves were fol- 
lowed by the production at intervals of 
an ancient calf-skin, which they as- 
serted they had taken from the newly 
defunct animal. We might point out 
the incongruity betwéen the stiff old 
skin and the death of yesterday, but 
that would not restore to us the lively 
ealf which they had sold to increase 
their pin-money. There is small won- 
der that, in my mind, an Mhema stands 
as the perfect synonym for an unutter- 
able knave. ‘The fishermen of Uganda 
are, perhaps, as God made them, but 
even Sancho could hardly deny that the 
herdsmen of Uganda are very much 
worse. The Waganda are as useless at 
looking after horses as they are at cow- 
keeping; in fact, few of them can be 
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trusted to care for animals of any kind. 
In early days we had a brace of Wa- 
ganda syces, known to us as Castor 
and Pollux, their own names being of 
too discursive a type for everyday use. 
These men had watched the process of 
saddling time after time, yet when 
called upon in an emergency they 
brought the horse round with the curb 
in his mouth and the bit dangling over 
his nose, while a _ stirrup-iron was 
firmly wedged between the withers and 
the saddle. Absolutely disregarding 
the poor animal’s outraged expression, 
Castor and Pollux seemed to consider 
this arrangement both decorative and 
desirable. 

In Uganda households, as in all 
places where there are aboriginal ser- 
vants, it is mainly the unexpected that 
happens. Thus, one morning, when a 
horrific hue and cry arose just before 
breakfast, and our retainers as one 
man rushed from their work and 
darted out of the compound, full steam 
ahead, bellowing loudly, we were 
mildly surprised, but in no way 
alarmed, for we attributed the out- 
break either to temporary insanity or 
to a jackal. It proved, fortunately, to 
be the latter, put up among the rose- 
bushes by the garden-boys, who now 
led the hunt with immense din, armed 
severally with a garden-trowel and a 
rake. After them sped two long- 
legged kitchen-boys, whooping fever- 
ishly, followed at a short distance by 
our hoary head-boy, running like a 
lamplighter, so that his cap flew off 
and he looked wholly disreputable. 
The Pillar of the House scudded, brand- 
ishing a broom, while the mtoto, in the 
excitement of the moment, had joined 
the chase with a boot on one hand and 
a brush in the other, and the Mganda 
dhobie, somewhat belated, waved a 
pillowcase deliriously as he straggled in 
the rear. The hunt streamed away 
over the tennis-courts and down to- 
wards the lake, till its clamor faded in 
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the distance. We sat down and re- 
signedly awaited the reappearance of 
our domestic staff, for unless we also 
started scampering across country 
there was nothing else to be done. As 
we expected, the sportsmen shortly 
sneaked in at the garden-gate one by 
one, blowing like steam-engines, and 
with a deprecating mien which did not 
conceal that they had enjoyed them- 
selves vastly. Probably they guessed 
that, much as we might deplore such 
ill-timed zeal for the chase, a serious 
chiding was improbable. 

In fulness of time the railway 
reached the lake, and we had mail- 
steamers and gramophones, cement 
floors and pianolas. We blossomed 
into a township, and cheerfully chose 
a site for our cemetery. We were af- 
flicted with municipal regulations, and 
were forbidden to graze our kine on 
our neighbors’ lawns (which it had 
never occurred to us to do), or to an- 
noy him by making a disturbance— 
which we always did systematically in 
varying degrees. When electric bells 
arrived we believed ourselves able to 
give points in luxury to Park Lane. 
Yet it was not all smooth sailing. The 
following feminine conversation sticks 
in my memory: “What amItodo? We 
have people dining to-night, and here 
is our head-boy down with fever and 
the cook drunk as a lord!” “Oh, that's 
nothing!” said the other, cheeringly. 
“We are in a fix, too. We have had 
to send away our head-boy with sleep- 
ing sickness, and the cook’s mate has 
developed small-pox!” 

Nowadays, confronted with the well- 
regulated excellences of civilized house- 
holds, we realize how much comfort 
we have gained and how much laugh- 
ter and picturesqueness we have lost. 
Our cooks never defend their saucepans 
with gigantic spears, nor get bailed out 
from Holloway to prepare meals for 
their famished masters. Our fish- 
mongers, serene amid mountains of 
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ice and salmon, never present their 
monthly bills in the form of notched 
sticks, nor walk miles in order to in- 
sult brace of minnows in 
a cabbage-leaf. Very seldom have I 
seen a bevy of British housemaids in- 
temperately pursuing foxes in the open 
at breakfast-time, nor butlers roosting 
on apple-trees in the cool of the even- 
watertight 


us with a 


ing. However grateful a 
The Cornbill Magazine. 
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roof may be to us, and a floor which 
is not primarily mud, yet at times 
highly organized precision savors some- 
what of monotony, and elimination of 
unexpected absurdities tends towards 
a respectability which, in relation to 
tropic existence, is as the gray sky of 
the Old Country to the light-hearted 
sunshine of the Equator. 
Hilda V. Moffat. 





THE CRUISE OF THE 


AMERICAN FLEET TO 


THE PACIFIC, 


It is certain that the American battle- 
ships will go to the And 
Americans are dividing their attention 
between a deep technical interest in 
this, the longest sea voyage ever under- 
taken by American warships, and a 
consideration of the effect the transfer 
of so large a naval force from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific is likely to have 
upon their relations with Japan. At 
first sight, and even at second sight, it 
that the cruise of 


*acific. 


seems unfortunate 
the battleships should take place now, 
when the object of every responsible 
American, as we are convinced, is not 
international situation 
but rather to 


to paint the 
with more vivid colors, 
reduce it to an 
That situation contains an odd mixture 


agreeable dove-color. 


of ingredients,—mob-passion letting it- 
self the Pacific coast when 
Japanese coolies land; the shrill cries 
of the “yellow” Press, working them- 


loose on 


selves up to a more ominous note; an 
serious voices 


whether 


of quite 
foreboding 


undercurrent 
discussing with 
war with Japan is not, after all, a pre- 
destined thing; and finaily, this cruise 
of a large fleet to waters where it will 
lie nearer the doors of Japan. It is an 
uncomfortable conjunction of 
We do not wish to deny that, because 
to do so would be to refuse to recog- 
But we are 


facts. 


nize things as they are. 


none the less convinced that the con- 
junction has been brought about by ac- 
cident and not by design, and that in 
refusing to quail before what he re- 
gards as the mere threats of circum- 
stance Mr. Roosevelt has not the re- 
motest desire for war, or the remotest 
belief that he will make it more likely 
by holding on his way. If we keep 
clearly in our mind the pacific inten- 
tions of Mr. Roosevelt, we shall find 
that the other facts will lose their 
sharp angles, and more or less explain 
themselves, 

To begin with, there is no doubt that 
Mr. Roosevelt has long contemplated 
this cruise to the Pacific. He had 
thought of it before the Asiatic labor 
crisis became acute. When we speak 
of Mr. Rooseveit as having contem- 
plated it, we do not forget that every 
decision in naval affairs must come 
from the Navy Department, and that 
this very cruise was recommended by 
the Naval War College a year 
but Mr. Roosevelt himself is so notori- 
ously the head and front of American 
naval policy that it is not an impro- 
priety to look upon him as the final 
important step of this 


larger 


ago; 


cause of an 
sort, Mr. Roosevelt wants a 
Navy because he considers it to be the 
logical consequence of the choice the 
United States made when she emerged 
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from her seclusion and began to play 
her part as a great and active influ- 
ence in world-politics. “Without a 
Navy,” we may imagine him saying, 
“we have no material power of argu- 
ment for good.” Now, Mr. Roosevelt 
sees that when a Navy of some sort 
(the size not yet being postulated) has 
become an admitted need, two things 
are essential from the point of view of 
those who, like himself, wish to have 
a large instead of a small Navy. First, 
the Fleet must be a sea-going Fleet, be- 
cause there never yet was an efficient 
navy in the history of the world that 
did not keep the seas for long periods, 
whereas there have been plenty of in- 
efficient navies that spent long periods 
in harbor; and secondly, the Fleet must 
impress itself upon the imagination of 
the American people. The people can- 
not be expected to for 
something that has not become to them 


pay eagerly 
an attraction or an obviously 
combined 
round the 
be- 


either 


necessary weapon. For a 


then, the voyage 
Horn was chosen. It was chosen 
cause it is, if we may put it so, one 
of the most arduous and picturesque 
voyages that a fleet in being can un- 
dertake, and also because it leads in the 
end to an American coast which has 
always received much attention 
from the Navy than the Atlantic coast 
has received. We would not allow 
more weight to the fact of the destina- 
tion than to the character of the voy- 
age itself. After all, Mr. Roosevelt 
ought to know the purpose of the 
cruise better than any and he 
clearly stated in his recent speech at 
St. Louis that it was intended as a 
sea-going training. The Fleet, he said, 
“after visiting our waters in 
the Pacific, will return to our 
waters in the Atlantic.” All 
America people will follow the move- 
of the Fleet; they will learn 
something of the intricate details of 
coaling and commissariat work under 


purpose, 


less 


one, 


home 
home 
over 


ments 
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word, 
Next 
his representa- 


warlike conditions; and, in a 
their attention 


time Mr. 


will be aroused. 
Roosevelt or 
the 


battleships, they will do so to people 


tives appeal to country for new 
whose minds have been influenced one 
way or the The pro- 
gramme will not have stood still. We 
are sure that, apart from procuring the 
efficiency of the existing Fleet, that 
is the aim which Mr. Roosevelt has in 
mind. He has a policy which projects 
itself far into the future, but it 
entire misreading of it to suppose that 
it is aimed narrowly and definitely at 
any Power. It is, in brief, a 
policy, not a threat. 

The 
against the cruise contains all the mi- 
nor arguments. It is said that the 
voyage is so inexpedient—has so ugly a 
look—just now that it ought to be post- 
poned till American relations with Ja- 
It seems to us that the 


other. naval 


is an 


single 


argument of chief importance 


pan are easier. 
inexpediency of the voyage is to be 
measured largely by the meaning that 
American men of affairs read inte it. 
Mr. Roosevelt, as we have implied, is 
above suspicion in his own interpreta- 
tion. But we cannot pay the same 
compliment to some other public state- 
ments. The programme of the 
age has been announced, modified, and 
reannounced with a variety of explana- 
tions that might have struck 
doubt into the any 
less self-possessed and collected than 
the Japanese 

We notice that Admiral Evans, as re- 
ported by the New York correspondent 
of the Times, has declared that “Japan 
is preparing for war.” True, he has 
explained that he does not mean that 
“going to precipitate war.” 
not mean that—if he 
not fact, to warn 
his countrymen of an unsuspected dan- 


voy- 


some 
brains of people 


most fortunately are. 


Japan is 
If he 


does 


does 


mean, in 


ger—it would have been better to say 
nothing. 
Every nation prepares for war, and 
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has a perfect right to do so. We 
do so ourselves. The United States 
does so. The preparations for war 
may only be those that proverbially 
secure peace. But when an Ad- 
miral at a time like this uses a phrase 
that may be innocent normally, he 
gives it by virtue of its context a par- 
ticular twist. Admiral Evans, though 
we believe unintentionally, has thus 
twisted a harmless phrase to the detri- 
ment of the foreign relations of his 
country. In a similar way Mr. Met- 
ealf, Secretary of the Navy, is unwise 
if he used the word “demonstration” 
which the Times correspondent seems 
to attribute to him. If the voyage is 
to be a “demonstration” of sea-going 
qualities, well and good; but the word 
“demonstration” is more generally 
used of a display of armed force in the 
face of an enemy. It may be asked, 
then, why Mr. ‘Roosevelt, recognizing 
the harm that may be done by unwise 
interpretations of the cruise, does not 
use his power to postpone it. We 
believe that Mr. Roosevelt’s character 
alone is an answer to that question. 
He is a kind of moral aristocrat whose 
high courage is almost arrogantly im- 
patient of motives “meaner than his 
own. He sweeps mistaken words by 
public men and foolish words by the 
“yellow” Press on one side as though 
it were impossible that they could have 
any power for evil. Perhaps he under- 
rates the power of folly; but that is 
part of his character. He “goes 
marching on” as if the “yellow” Press 
could not possibly use the transference 
of the Fleet to the Pacific as an instru- 
ment of mischief. We sincerely hope 
that his opinion will be triumphantly 
The Spectator. 
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justified. Of course the American ships 
even when they reach the Californian 
coast will not be very near Japan; but 
so far as the analogy may be applied, 
the world may comfort itself with the 
memory of what happened when the 
British Channel Fleet, in spite of much 
foreboding, visited the Baltic in 1905. 
To hold manceuvres there, it was said, 
was a challenge and an offence to Ger- 
many. In the event, the German 
Fleet interrupted their manceuvres to 
salute and entertain our officers and 
men, and the Minister of Public Works 
ran cheap excursions in order that 
German landsmen might enjoy the 
novel spectacle of the two fleets joined 
in amity. Adsit omen! 

Finally, we must say one word on 
the possibility of the American Fleet 
being used, if events should happen to 
lead thither, to press Japan to make 
promises as to the restriction of her 
immigrants. The New York cor- 
respondent of the Times says that 
America regards us as her “partner” 
in dealing with Japan on the labor 
question. Our position, as the Times 
rightly points out, is that we are bound 
absolutely by our Treaty with Japan. 
That alone governs us. We ourselves 
never disguised some of the difficulties 
which we thought were created by that 
Treaty; but we are none the less bound 
by it, and shall loyally abide by it. 
If Japan does not wish to restrict the 
numbers of her immigrants to Canada 
or the United States, we cannot join 
with the United States in compelling 
her to do so. We trust, however, that 
not even an accident will cause the 
American Fleet to be used as an argu- 
ment in such a matter. 
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THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION.* 


Sir George Trevelyan turned aside 
from writing the life of Fox to describe 
the quarrel with America because he 
felt that what was done and spoken 
at Westminster could not be rightly ex- 
plained without a clear account of 
what was happening at the time be- 
yond the Atlantic. His new volume 
is the third instalment of this history, 
and it brings the narrative down to 
the momentous year, 1778. The narra- 
tive is almost exclusively confined to 
America. It is no reflection on Sir 
George Trevelyan’s power of making 
the adventures and tragedies of war in- 
teresting and real to say that most peo- 
ple would rather that he would de- 
scribe the events that happened during 
those years in England than those that 
happened in America. The Whig se- 
cession, the difficult relations of the 
two sections of the Opposition which 
were an omen of the catastrophe of 
1782, the death of Chatham, the proc- 
ess of disillusionment in the country, 
which changed the temper alike of the 
nation and of Parliament, and pro- 
duced the great economy movement, 
these are themes of engrossing inter- 
est which Sir George Trevelyan would 
discuss with an authority and a grace 
to which no other living writer can 
pretend. It is perhaps not ungracious 
for a reviewer who has read this lat- 
est volume with intense pleasure and 
admiration to hint at the impatience 
with which most of his readers await 
the day of Sir George Trevelyan’s re- 
turn to the scenes of his great triumph. 
Every now and again in this volume 
there are fleeting glimpses into those 
scenes, and in one of them Sir George 
Trevelyan pays a high tribute to a 

*“The American Revolution. Part III. 
Saratoga and Brandywine, Valley Forge. 
England and France at War.” By the Right 


Hon. Sir George Otto Trevelyan, Bart., Long- 
mans, Green. 12s. 6d. net. 


Whig who has certainly had less than 
justice from modern critics. “Captain 
Richard Fitzpatrick, of the Grenadier 
Guards, survived to hold military rank 
just below the very highest and to ac- 
quire some distinction and much pop- 
ularity in the House of Commons, 
And yet, all which he accomplished, 
by sword or tongue, was little in com- 
parison with the celebrity merited 
rather than obtained by his pen. No 
old-fashioned Whig who loves a well- 
turned couplet would admit that the 
author of “The Liars’ and the most 
crisp and vivacious fragments of verse 
in the Rolliad is inferior to any politi- 
cal satirist since John Dryden.” The 
author of that interesting and challeng- 
ing judgment must not allow himself 
too long a digression in fields that he 
shares with many writers from the 
province that is peculiarly his own. 
Old-fashioned Whig literature is not so 
much in fashion that it can afford to 
dispense with its most brilliant inter- 
preter. 

The greater part of the present vol- 
ume is taken up with the military 
operations which ended in Burgoyne’s 
surrender at Saratoga, and with 
Howe’s occupation of Philadelphia, his 
winter there, and the evacuation of 
Philadelphia by Howe's successor, Clin- 
ton. The military achievements are not 
on an imposing scale, but there is a 
great element of human interest, and 
Sir George Trevelyan may be trusted 
to make the most of it. Nothing, for 
example, could be better than his touch- 
ing picture of the fall of Burgoyne’s 
army. It is not merely that the narra- 
tive possesses a genuine dignity and 
pathos; that the drama unfolds itself 
with a quiet and solemn power. The 
whole treatment of Burgoyne, who, in 
spite of his pompous rhetoric, his self- 
seeking intrigues, and his odious proc- 
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lamations is not altogether an ungen- 
erous figure, is admirable in its fair- 
the 
hero of a series of events in which fail- 


ness. Washington is, of course, 
conspicuous 
Villains on bota 


Lord George 


ure is throughout more 
than The 
sides are the politicians. 
Germaine’s treatment of his generals 
He was 


success, 


was cruel and dishonorable. 
as incompetent for the management of 
the American War as Dundas was for 
the management of the French War. 
He was destitute of the elements of 
loyalty, and his conduct to Burgoyne, 
to Howe, to Clinton, and to the Com- 
missioners can only be characterized as 
treachery. All the mistakes 
must be charged to the Government at 


worst 


home, 
the worst mistake of all, the emplov- 
ment of Indians, for it was in the tea 
of the strongest protest from Sir Guy 
Carleton that the Cabinet insisted that 
the invading army from Canada should 
be attended by a strong force of these 
savage allies. The army lived to re- 
pent that decision very bitterly. The 
Red Indians were more terrible to their 
friends than to their foes in times of 
and adversity, and the horror 


This is conspicuously true of 


crisis 
inspired by their proceedings among 
the Royalist partisans led to energetic 
but fruitless protests, to which the 
English officers could only reply that it 
was impossible to restrain their brutali- 
ties in a conquered country. This was 
cold consolation to the lonely and scat- 
tered inhabitants, but, unhappily, it 
was perfectly true. Some of our In- 
dian allies murdered a young woman, 
Jane Maccrea, who lived in the house of 
a leading Tory und was engaged to a 
Volunteer who had brought a company 
of Loyalist sharpshooters to the assist- 
ance of Burgoyne. The English Gen- 
eral demanded the surrender of the 
murderer, meaning to send him to the 
gallows. But the murderer turned out 
to be a very important chief, and it 
was felt to be too dangerous to meddle 
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with him. That was the kind of war 
rior whom the English Government at 
home turned the 
Well might Chatham exclaim: “Who is 
the man that has dared to authorize as 
associate to our armies the tomahawk 


loose on colonists. 


and scalping knife of the savage, to 
into civilized the wild 
and inhuman savage of the wood, to 
the the 
disputed rights, and to 
horrors of his barbarous 
war against our brethren?” The 
brethren in this happened to 
belong to both sides, for, to the savage 
who found himself in New England, a 


eall alliance 


delegate to merciless Indian 
defence of 
wage the 


case 


Loyalist scalp good as 
other. 

Washington, on his side, had good 
reason to dread his own Government. 
A revolutionary assembly is not a good 
master for an army. Its very virtues 
raise difficulties. It would be difficult 
to exaggerate the consequences of the 
discovery in the early days of the 
French Revolution that a marine ar- 
tillerist was a kind of aristocrat, and 
that his place ought to be taken by 
men who had as guides no other prin- 
ciple than that of nature and a heart 
truly French. The of the 
American Republic approached mili- 
tary problems from much the 
simple point of view, and if it had not 
been for Washington’s incomparable 
patience they would have been as ef- 
fective in demoralizing the American 
army as the French doctrinaires after- 


was as any 


statesmen 


Same 


wards proved themselves in demoral- 
izing the French navy. Not that Con- 
gress was merely the victim of its own 
abstract enthusiasms. It was the cen- 
tre of intrigue and The 
worst soldiers could always get its ear 


mischief. 


for their own ends; the best soldiers 
count on ingratitude and ¢al- 
Sir George Trevelyan gives 2 


could 
umny. 
lively picture of the individuals who 
were most conspicuous in the less cred- 
itable activities of the lobby. One of 
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them was Dr. Benjamin Rush, a dele- 
gate from Patrick 
Henry, the Governor of Virginia, put a 
very outrageous diatribe into Washing- 
time when those at- 
tacks were very numerous. Washing- 
ton identified it as the handwriting of 
Rush, who, he added, had been elabo- 
rate and studied in his professions of 
regard for him. Rush is of interest 
because, some years later, he fell into 
the hands of a less urbane critic than 
Washington. Rush 
as well as a politician, and when there 
was a violent outbreak of yellow fever 
in Philadelphia in 1797, he developed a 
system of treatment which attracted 
wide notice. Cobbett, who wanted to 
pick a quarrel with him for his poli- 
tics, attacked his system with great 
humor and enjoyment, comparing Rush 
with another great advocate of bleed- 
Rush 
“Samson of 


Pennsylvania. 


ton’s hands at a 


was a physician 


ing, Dr. Sangrado, in “Gil Blas.” 
had called his remedy the 
and Cobbett said it was an 


medicine, 
excellent name, for it had killed more 
Americans than ever Samson killed of 
the Philistines. Rush brought a libel 
action and got 5,000 dollars, and it was 
this law-suit that led indirectly to Cob- 
bet’s return to England. The story of 
the cabal against Washington and the 
quiet and commanding dignity with 
which Washington extinguished it re- 
veals almost more graphically than 
anything else the stupendous difficul- 
ties that Washington subdued. If he 


had made a false step from pride or 


pique at any point, the success of the 


would have been in the 
gravest danger. It is no exaggeration 
that the turning-point in the 
fortunes of the Revolution 
came when Washington had at last 
wrested from Congress the authority to 
That was the great 
the Valley 


Revolution 


to say 


military 


create an army. 


result of the winter in 


The Nation. 
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Forge, where the sufferings of Wash- 
ington’s army taught the politicians a 
lesson they could never have learned 
from victory. 

Sir George Trevelyan urges us to re- 
member that if the faults of Congress 
are notorious, its virtues and successes 
have the 
memories with which men of all par- 

“The 
Congressmen of 1776 and 1777 handled 
some matters but 
faced difficulties and dangers as fast as 
they arose with business-like prompti- 
tude, and they attacked one question 
of high administration after another, at 
with 


been obscured in vindictive 


ties have fastened on its vices. 


very badly; they 


ten of a morning, 
and unfailing 


The warning is certainly just 


sometimes 
hearty 


” 


zest self-confi- 
dence, 
and needed, but Sir George Trevelyan’s 
own volume will not dispose his read- 
ers to readjust the proportions of praise 
and blame as between Washington and 
Congress. As far 
not the record of blunder and failure, 


as this volume is 
it is the record of the success of two 
and 
The last chapter, 


men: America; 
Franklin, in 
on European opinion, is particularly in- 
teresting. 
and French politics; it traces the un- 
Frederick the 
Great in urging France into war, and 


Washington, in 


aris. 
It analyzes French opinion 


scrupulous policy of 
the singularly ingenuous spirit in which 
the advice was received; it gives a de- 
lightful picture of the enthusiasm in 
his com- 


France Lafayette and 


rades; it paints in sombre and severe 


over 


colors the double dealing of Vergennes 
and But 
nothing is more entertaining than the 
description of the hard task, in which 
Franklin 
the impressions made by the amateur 


his Government. perhaps 


succeeded, of counteracting 


diplomatists whom Congress chose to 


carry on its delicate business in Europe. 
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Lovers of Jane Austen, whose num- 
ber, happily, is increasing rather than 
diminishing as the years go by, will 
welcome with delight the new edition 
of “Pride and Prejudice” which E. P. 
Dutton & Co. publish. The book is ex- 
quisitely printed and bound, but its 
chief attraction lies in the colored il- 
lustrations, twenty-four in number, 
which are the work of C. E. Brock, 
who illustrated “Our Village” so clev- 
erly and sympathetically a year or two 


ago. 


The series of monographs upon 
“Pioneers of Education” translated by 
R. P. Jago from the French of Gabriel 
Compayré, and published by Thomas 
Y. Crowell & Co. aims to present the 
figures, characters, ideas and achieve- 
ments of the great leaders in educa- 
tion in different countries. Each sub- 
ject chosen is a type and is related to 
the general development of educational 
standards and processes. The books 
are not mere biographies, but keen 
and critical studies, each of inde- 
pendent interest, yet linked together by 
a dominating purpose. The subjects 
are J. J. Rousseau and Education by 
Nature; Herbert Spencer and Scientific 
Education; Pestalozzi and Elementary 
Education; Herbart, and Education by 
Instruction; Montaigne and Education 
of the Judgment; and Horace Mann 
and the Public-School System of the 
United States. 


Miss Margaret Sherwood essays a 
new type of composition in the pretty 
holiday volume called ‘The Princess 
Pourquoi” and containing five stories 
relating incidents of contemporary life 
ancient chronicles 


in the guise of 


slightly peppered with humor and sat- 
ire. The fairy prince, the warlike 
maid, the learned maid, the master of 
words, and the master robber are the 
themes of these little tales, all of which 
are good in spite of a few errors of de- 
tail, such as making a priest do the 
work of an executioner, and giving a 
maiden a blue shield bearing a red de- 
vice, a piece of false heraldry impossi- 
ble even in these degenerate days. Miss 
Sherwood is one of the few authors who 
can make fantasy seem real, and play 
of more consequence than serious 
things, and in ‘““‘The Princess Pourquoi” 
she accomplishes both these feats ex- 
cellently well. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


John Harvard, having waited long, 
finds his historian at last in one like 
himself a transplanted Englishman, 
Mr. Henry C. Shelley, who tells his story 
with a freshness indicative of genuine 
enjoyment of the task, and with a suf- 
ficient measure of new detail to testify 
to research. The material for a biogra- 
phy is still scanty, although much 
greater than it was sixty years ago, 
when $500 was offered for five lines of 
new information and offered in vain, 
but Mr, Shelley if he cannot show the 
man in his habit as he lived, describes 
his surroundings and his contempora- 
ries as fully and particularly as may 
be, besides presenting a sufficient num- 
ber of portraits to recall the type of 
face belonging to the century, and giv- 
ing photographs of the Delba statue, 
and of the memorial window in the 
chapel of Emmanuel College, Cam- 
bridge. With all this one may recon- 
struct one’s mental vision of the man, 
his surroundings and his daily life. 
Little, Brown & Co. 
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The English and American novelist 
of this generation has learned to imi- 
tate the neat finish of the French and 
Italian comedians, and this season’s 
“output” of fiction, as it is called by 
those in whose minds novels appear as 
coal taken from a pit, includes at least 
half a score that, well translated and 
adorned with the newest Parisian 
slang, might deceive even a French 
bookseller. Very good reading they are, 
too, and not the least agreeable among 
them is the clever “Lord Cammar- 
leigh’s Secret,” by Mr. Roy Horniman. 
The penniless hero, with the daring of 
him who has nothing to lose, thrusts 
himself into the household of a wealthy 
peer, claims and fills the place of pri- 
vate secretary, rules his employer in 
everything, obtains a seat in parlia- 
ment, a wife and a fortune from him 
and all by virtue of murmuring in his 
ear, “I know your secret.” It is more 
than the reader knows when the story 
is finished; all that he can say is that 
he has been well amused. Little, 
Brown & Co, 


The democratic spirit displayed in 
the title of Mr. John Burroughs’ 
“Camping and Tramping with Roose- 
velt,” does not exhibit itself beyond the 
title page, for throughout the book, the 
President is mentioned by his proper 
style, a refreshing and agreeable nov- 
elty in these days, when few writers of 
newspaper headings are so poor as to 
do him reverence by any affix what- 
soever. The adventures related in the 
book took place during the President’s 
journey to Yellowstone Park in 1903 
and have already been recorded by the 
President himself, in the “absolute lei- 
sure and peace of the White House,” 
but Mr. Burroughs, “with the stress and 
strain of his life at ‘Slabsides’” did not 
find time for his story until 1905, and it 
now appears in book form for the holi- 
days two years later. It is a story of 
happy days, happily told and enlivened 
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by many good stories of adventures, 
both in war and in sport. In the chap- 
ter on “President Roosevelt as a Na- 
ture Lover and Observer” Mr. Bur- 
roughs tells many anecdotes showing 
the President's accuracy and keenness 
of observation. 


Two royal octavo volumes upon “The 
Province of Burma” from the press of 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. represent the 
first fruits of Mr. Alleyne Ireland’s 
monumental Report upon “Colonial Ad- 
ministration in the Far East” to which 
he has already devoted six years and 
will need to give as much more before 
the great task is completed. It is im- 
possible to speak in too high praise of 
the patient and intelligent 
which has gone to the making of this 
work. In these days, every 
chance traveller in the Far East thinks 
himself qualified to write a volume or 
two of his impressions upon his re- 
turn, and when almost every reader of 
the newspapers feels competent to ex- 
press a judgment upon the grave prob- 
lems of colonial administration, it is 
no slight thing that a competent stu- 
dent and observer should be willing 
to devote years of toil merely to gath- 
ering and analyzing the facts which 
are essential to a right understanding 
of the questions involved. Months of 
preliminary study were followed by 
more than two years of travel and 
observation in the colonial dependen- 
cies of England, France, Holland and 
the United States; and these by two 
or three years devoted to the careful 
study of thousands of official docu- 
ments and reports, besides whatever 
works of travel or general literature 
had a bearing upon the subject. Mr. 
Ireland is a lucid and diverting writer, 
and he might have written popular 
books of travel or superficial observa- 
tion of the regions which he traversed; 
but he chose instead, without any at- 
tempt at literary effect, to gather and 


research 


when 
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arrange the data of history and gov- 
ernment, making thereby such a work 
as has never been attempted before, 


but which will be a treasure-house of 


information 
trators and whoever else 


and adminis- 


is concerned 


to students 


in the problems which attend the gov- 
ernment of alien races. Mr. Ireland's 
method is to take each colony sepa- 
rately and to describe fully the system 
under which it is administered, and the 
results of the system; and to reserve 
for his concluding volumes a critical 
analysis and comparison of the differ- 
ent systems and their working. Burma 
furnishes an illustration of the Indian 
Provincial system; and these two vol- 
umes give a general description of the 
colony, an account of its acquisition 
by the British, a sketch of its people, 
an outline of its government and gen- 
eral administration, and a_ detailed 
study of the administration of the sev- 
summaries of 


eral departments, with 


the latest statistics and reports. 


Mrs. Wharton has drawn single char- 


acters that appealed to her readers’ 
sympathies more strongly than any in 
“The Fruit of the Tree,” but she 


never proposed a problem that has been 


has 


taken up more eagerly. “Ought Justine 
to have given the 
was the question of the hour, on hotel 
and the 


Bessy over-dose ?” 


piazzas, last August, solemn 
zeal with which the laity fell to dis- 
secting medical ethics must have been 
both amusing and exasperating to any 
of the profession who chanced to over- 
hear, The later chapters made it plain 
that the question of the right to relieve 
hastening death the 
mere incident to the 


pain by was, in 


writer's mind, a 
larger question of the relation of the 
individual to the social order, and the 
the for 


book form 


reader who takes up story 


the first time in 
enough 


well 
the 
and theoretical 


may 
sum it up as a study of 


complexities—practical 
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For such a study 
Mrs. 


bril- 


life. 
are 


—of modern 
few novelists 
Wharton is, and 
liant, penetrating art been 
better udvantage. The 
tres in Justine Brent, the nurse, well 
born, well-educated, thoughtful, enthu- 
siastic and daring, whom an old school 
friendship links with the fate of Bessy 
Amherst, the pretty, shallow, selfish 
mistress of a large mill property, and 
the manager 


whom, in a 


equipped as 
never has her 
seen to 


interest cen- 


philanthropic young 


romantic im- 
pulse, The inter- 
play of emotion among the three gives 
opportunity for some of Mrs. Wharton's 
finest 
lized in 
obstinacy, in which, after each 
collision, he felt that a little 
herself had been absorbed,” “ 
too strong for the nature containing 
some law of spiritual 


moment of 


she has married. 


analyses—“Indignation crystal- 
a hard kernel of 


fresh 


Bessy into 
more of 
Emotions 


them turn, by 
chemistry, into a rankling poison”—and 
we feel the same sympathetic insight 
which softens her own satire sO won- 


derfully in Justine’s tolerance—“Such 


folly froze her compassion to disdain 


till she remembered that the sources of 
our sorrows are sometimes nobler thau 
After all, 
imprisonment so 


their means of expression. .. . 
could be no 
as that of being bounded by a 
In epigram, Mrs, 


there 
cruel 
hard, small nature. 
Wharton 
self—‘‘in 


has almost surpassed her- 


element when = refus- 
“let 


fine criticism 


his 
silence play 
like a the 
phases of the discussion”; “halting in 
the doorway with the instinctive mas- 
from the afternoon 
“that respect for the medical 


ing a favor”; his 


over various 


culine recoil 
caller’: 
verdict which is the last trace of rev- 
erence for authority in the mind of the 
“the great glare of 


modern woman”: 


and she were 
temptation to 


Charles 


which he 
the 


stronger. 


leisure with 
confronted’ —and 
never 


quote was 


Scribner's Sons. 





